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OFF THE SKELLIGS. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 
—_—~—— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
“So are you to my thoughts, as food to life, 
Or as sweet-season’d showers are to the ground ; 


And for the peace of you I hold such strife 
As ’twixt a miser and his wealth is found.” 


Ix a few days the Wilsons arrived, and a great boy with them who 
was in everybody’s way. 

I soon saw that Jane was still 2 good deal interested in Mr. 
Brandon, and that her mother no longer cared to oppose her. I am 
sure he was not aware of her preference, but he was aware of our 
observation ; he knew his sisters watched him when in her company, 
and I believed that if he could be with her when she was away from 
her people and from his he would be glad. So one morning, when 
Valentine and Giles had gone out fishing, and had left word with Liz 
and me to be at our favourite Cove at one o’clock with luncheon, 
when they would meet us and walk home with us, I went to Liz at 
eleven o'clock, and took with me an attractive paper setting forth that 
there was to be a cottage flower-show that day in a village close by, 
and when I saw she longed to go to it (for she was infatuated about 
such things), I said I could easily get someone else to go to the Cove 
with me, and she gladly let me. So I sent on the basket by a girl 
whom we employed, ran to the bathing-machines and begged Jane 
Wilson to take a walk with me,—anything that made it in the least 
likely she would see Mr. Brandon she was sure to accept ; and we set 
off together, both of us very well pleased. 

Jane was a sweet girl, not clever, but affectionate and simple. We 
were very happy that morning, and in the course of conversation I let 
it appear that we were to have the two brothers to luncheon. In 
due time their boat was beached. I saw a man with bare feet spring 
out, take Valentine on his back and carry him beyond the waves, 

“ That’s Mr. Brandon,” exclaimed Jane. 
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“Ts it?” I said, for I had been looking at Valentine; “he did it 
for a joke, then, no doubt. The sailor generally takes Valentine on 
shore ; for it would not be prudent in him to wet his feet.” 

Valentine now began to plod slowly up towards us, and Giles 
occupied himself some time pulling the oars and sails about, putting 
on his shoes, &c., and talking to the man. Then turning and seeing 
Valentine far before him, he set off to follow ; and it sent a pang to 
my heart to see the different way in which they proceeded. 
Valentine, walking rather slowly, and with a somewhat plodding foot, 
was following the course of a freshwater stream which was between 
us and him, and which he would have to track up toa bridge near 
the cliff; but Giles, to shorten the distance, vaulted two or three 
times over this stream, and so came on straight towards us. 

“T wish Valentine was strong enough to do that,” I said. 

“One never sees such a graceful figure anywhere as Mr. Brandon’s,” 
said Jane: “look! there he goes again.” 

His grace was nothing to me, but his vigour made me feel a little 
anxious, the difference was so marked between the two brothers. 

He came up the knoll on which we sat, before Valentine reached 
us ; he greeted Jane Wilson with all politeness, and then he gave me 
a significant look and came and seated himself beside me, where 
Valentine of course was intended to be. 

When Valentine appeared, having crossed the bridge, he did not 
look best pleased: he was not often put out, but when he was, he 
always showed it. Giles did not rise, and went on talking, spreading 
out the viands, and helping us to them, in spite of two or three looks 
that I gave him, and which he returned with a certain air of amused 
defiance. 

Jane would no doubt have liked to sit where I did; but as 
Valentine would not talk at all, she could talk to Giles, and did for a 
while, till he too fell into silence, leaving us to talk together, and 
beginning to hum a few notes of some little German song. 

“Let us have a quartett,” said Valentine, speaking for the first 
time. Anything that enabled him to exercise his voice was always 
welcome to him ; and though I was very angry with Giles for being so 
tiresome, I could not possibly help laughing, and was obliged to turn 
my tace to him to hide it from the other two. 

They had both of them a little way of singing out of tune, and I 
felt that now Giles was going to be punished for his behaviour and 
that it served him right. 

“JT wish Mr. Brandon would sing a solo instead,” said Jane, humbly. 
“T am often afraid that I sing out of tune, and I don’t like to exhibit 
my defects.” 

This was so true, and so modestly said, that I could not bear the 
thought of her being made to sing. “ You will sing?” I said to him. 
* “Pray do.” 
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% Of course,” he answered. 

Jane named a song that she wished for; and while he sang it, I 
thought I had never heard anything so sweet in my life, and as it 
went on, I sat as forward as I could, because an inconvenient tear 
stole down Jane Wilson’s cheek, and dropped upon her glove. 

I was so sorry I had brought her that I could almost have 
cried too, and I felt comforted to be sure that Valentine did not see 
the tear, for he was pulling some bits of fern out of the rock behind 

us, and comparing them with other bits that he had in a pocket 
note-book. 

“That's not green spleenwort, old fellow,” said Mr. Brandon, the 
moment he had finished his song ; “ you need not think it.” And 
they began to argue together about the ferns in the neighbourhood. 
Valentine and I had found a great many varieties, as we supposed ; 
but when they were spread in the note-book before Jane’s more 
learned eyes, some of them were condemned as young specimens of 
the more common sorts, and several as mere duplicates in different 
stages of growth. 

I was very much disappointed when Jane said that none of it was 
the “ viride.” 

“But there is some here,” said Giles, “and if you really care to 
see it, I can easily show it you,—it is not a hundred yards from this 
spot.” 

He sprang up, and I half mechanically rose when he held out his 
hand to me. 

“Val,” he said, “if you and Jane will go over the bridge, I'll bring 
Miss Graham round to the knoll. It’s a much shorter way : we shall 
be there before you.” 

“ Very well,” said Valentine, and Giles, who had not let go my 
hand, put it on his arm, and we set off at a brisk pace in what seemed 
the wrong direction. We crossed over the sandy knoll, and came to 
the brink of the stream again. He let go my hand and vaulted over 
it, fetching a wheel-barrow which was in the field on the other side. 

“‘ The spleenwort’s on this bank,” he said, as he returned, “ a little 
lower down.” He turned the wheel-barrow upside down in the middle 
of the stream, and setting his foot on it to keep it steady, invited me to 
step on it, which I did, and crossed easily ; then he returned it to the 
spot where he had found it, and we went on a few paces, where we 
found the delicate weed, and saw Valentine and Jane giving the 
lunch-basket to our girl-messenger, who had come for it. 

Giles laughed, and waving his hand to them signalled to Valentine 
to go over the bridge and take our usual path. 

Valentine seemed undecided ; but Giles got me to take his arm 
again, and set forth at a good pace with me over the sandy knolls and 
hollows. ‘ We shall be there long before them,” he repeated. “He 
must go over the bridge, for he can’t cross up there.” Then we 
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climbed a hill, and as we came down to the knoll where we were, to 
wait, he indulged in a series of what, in talking of his sister Emily’s 
laugh, he had called “ ecstatic little chuckles.” 

“T am afraid Valentine would go up there after us,” I said, “and 
expect to find a bridge.” 

“Then he would have to come back again,” said Giles, “ for he would 
never think of the wheel-barrow ; and if he did, he could not jump 
over to it: besides, it is such a slight affair that Jane’s foot would 
break in the bottom of it.” 

“You are very tiresome to-day ; I hardly know you! Valentine 
won't like my not walking with him.” 

“Then he shouldn’t have done it !” 

“ He had nothing at all to do with it,” I answered, not pretending 
to misunderstand him ; “ it was entirely my doing. Why should you 
expect me to debar myself from the society of my friends?” I cun- 
tinued ; but I could not help laughing. 

“ Jane Wilson does not care for me a single straw,” he said, as we 
sat down on the knoll ; “how should she !—we have been familiarly 
acquainted with one another all our lives. No,” he repeated, “ not a 
single straw.” 

“Oh, doesn’t she!” I thought ; but I did not say a word, and that 
was lucky, for he added quite deliberately, “And as for me, I do 
assure you that I would rather be hanged to-morrow than marry 
her!” 

“No one asks you to marry her,” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, you are all, always, asking me to marry her! It’s no use. 
There they are, a mile off, skirting the cliff! Even at this distance I 
can see how gloriously sulky Val is.” 

“No wonder, poor fellow: he has got to go all round the promon- 
tory on the beach, and we have just crossed the top.” 

“You will not tell him what I have been saying ?” 

“ No,” I answered ; and I sat demurely beside him, thinking how 
cross Valentine would be at my not having managed better. 

“ You made me do it, you know!” he continued. 

Giles had a very keen sense of the comical side of things; and when 
he saw Jane Wilson plunging through the shingle, and Valentine 
disconsolately peering up for us in all directions but the right one, he 
said, “ But you won't let this sort of thing happen again, will you?” 
Then he uttered another short laugh, and finished it up with such a 
heart-sick sigh, that I turned, quite surprised, to look at him. 

“‘ What is the matter?” I exclaimed involuntarily. 

*‘Nothing’s the matter that I know of,” he answered, “ except- 
ing,”—and then he actually laughed again,—“ excepting that I’m so 
miserable.” 

“Oh,” I answered, almost in dismay, “I hope you're not in earnest.” 

“ T can’t help sighing now and then,” he replied ; “ I suppose it has 
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become a habit with me.” Then looking up, and observing my surprise 
and anxiety, he said,—‘ It’s quite true, I assure you; you cannot 
imagine how perfectly miserable I am !” 

I continued to look at him, and really did not know what to say. 

“ And it makes me so restless that I don’t know what to do with 
myself,” he went on. 

“T hope, as you have told me this, you will tell me something 
more,” I presently said. 

“] did not mean to tell you; F am only goaded into doing it now 
on account of Jane.” 

“ But is it quite out the question that I might be able to help in 
some way, if I knew something more?” 

“ There’s not the least use,” he answered, “in my telling anyone 
anything.” 

“‘ Are you so very sure that I can do nothing at all?” 

“* No,” he said. “It worries me to have them all constantly teasing 
me about Jane. If that could be prevented, I should be grateful.” 

“T will try; and I am not going to ask any question, only going to 
make a remark.” 

He sighed as he sat by me, plucking the little plants of eyebright, 
and looking at their tiny flowers. ‘“ Nothing that you can say will 
be of any avail,” he answered.—* Valentine is not to know of this?” 

““ No,” I replied. 

“ Nor anyone else ?” 

“ Nor anyone else ; but I am going to make my remark, and it 
does not call for any answer.” 

“Well,” he answered, “ I am listening.” 

“T wish to say that I think it quite improbable—quite out of all 
nature—that it should fall to the lot of one man to be twice the 
victim of a deep, faithful, and perfectly hopeless love.” 

He made me no answer, and after a long pause I went on. 
“Women can often give some help in these cases ; would it not be 
possible to get this lady, whoever she is, to'come and stay here ; or 
could not we go and stay near where she is? I hope she is not quite 
out of your reach.” 

I said this, because I had a fear that it might be one particular 
person who I felt sure was out of his reach. 

“Yes, she is,” he answered, with a faltering in his voice, and a 
degree of humility that made me hate for the moment the woman 
I had in my thoughts. “She is far out of my reach, and far above 
me too; but she is so inexpressibly sweet, that I do really think, 
sometimes, I shall break my heart about her.” 

“Oh, then,” I thought to myself, “Iam certainly wrong. However 
infatuated he may be, he never could apply such words as ‘ inex- 
pressibly sweet’ to that proud, cold Maypole !” 

I sat quite still beside him, considering in my mind the lovely 
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sister of this said Maypole, and wondering whether first his ambition 
and then his love might have brought him to her feet, and I 
thought she was not so utterly out of his reach; but while I was 
considering whether I would venture to allude to her, he looked up, 
and said with a catch in his voice, “ It’s very unfortunate for me, isn’t 
it?” Then he sprang up suddenly and said, “ There, they will be 
here in a quarter of an hour. Do you mind my leaving you, and 
going over the cliffs?” 

“ O yes, indeed I do; because the cows come over the clifis some- 
times, and they have such long horns—I don’t like them. Do stay 
till Valentine comes. I don’t want to say another word about this, 
now or ever, excepting that I think only marriage can make any 
attachment truly hopeless.” 

He answered in a very low voice, “I agree with you.” I was deeply 
sorry then. I considered that there was indeed nothing more to be 
said ; and as he leaned his chin upon his hand, and gazed out sea- 
ward, evidently thinking of this ill-starred love, his whole face was 
so changed, so softened, and so full of passionate feeling, that the 
little remains of resentment and reserve which I had felt towards 
him all melted away, and I began to talk to him of various things 
that I thought ought to give him comfort and pleasure, and supply a 
meaning to his life. He had rescued so many families, I reminded 
him, from poverty and wretchedness, there was hardly any part of the 
world where somebody was not doing well whom he had taken there. 

“ Yes,” he answered, after a pause; “do you know, I have taken 
out more than two hundred people. I was counting them up the 
other day.” 

So on that hint I spake, and administered a little of that harmless 
flattery which an unhappy man generally finds pleasant; and as he sat 
and listened with his chin in his hand, he began to look rather less 
moody, till at last, as the absentees approached, he lifted up his 
head, and went down with me to meet them. Valentine was exceed- 
ingly out of temper,—I had never seen him anything like so cross ; 
and Jane Wilson was so determinedly silent, that I saw she was dis- 
pleased. With great difficulty I managed to put Valentine in better 
humour, and induce Jane to answer a few remarks about the spleen- 
wort ; but the walk dragged on wearily till, turning one of the cliffs, 
we met a whole posse of people whom we knew, got mingled amony 
them, Jane was carried on to sail with them, Giles climbed the cliff 
and made off; and Valentine and I, being left alone, became cheerful 
and good-humoured directly. 

I felt quite uncomfortable about Giles till I saw him again, which 
I did the next day, looking just as usual. 

I came through the house, and beheld him and Valentine seated 
on a garden border, each in a kitchen chair, the back legs whereof 
were deeply embedded inthe mould. 
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That garden was a sight to be seen! It was full of somewhat 
straggling and neglected rose-trees, and on their account Giles had 
hired the house, giving an extra half-guinea a week on consideration 
that he should be allowed to bud and graft all these trees, as well as 
some miserable plum and cherry trees, as much as he liked. 

It was supposed to be a fine thing to know how to bud and graft 
trees, if one was going to live in a new country, and I can only say 
that I hope these trees liked it. Valentine was sitting before a large 
rose bush, which was absolutely covered with beds : he was arrayed in 
a gardener’s large white apron, and was now going to begin to graft : 
he had a washtub half full of clay beside him, and Giles was kneading 
some of it in his shapely hands. 

“How tiresome of you, D. dear, to be so late,” said Valentine, 
“when you know I have to go and bathe almost directly !” 

Giles turned away to his plum-tree with a lump of clay in his palm. 
I saw at once that he was in a very different humour from that of the 
day before. As I came in, I had heard him whistling the air of the 
minuet in Samson; and I now saw that in a certain way he was 
enjoying himself: his coat and waistcoat were off, and having made at 
different times nineteen clay puddings, which he called grafts, all over 
the miserable mossy little tree, he was now finishing a twentieth. 

He had got so accustomed to the aspect of the tree, that when 
Valentine brought me up to it, and I gave way to irresistible laughter, 
he looked at first quite surprised. 

“What is the matter with it !” he exclaimed, stepping up to observe 
it from the same point of view. “I really flattered myself that it 
looked like business.” 

“Qh,” I answered, “it is such a wretched, sickly little object, and 
the puddings are so large ; and besides, all this bass and tape and 
ribbon that you’ve tied them up with, looks so forlorn, fluttering about.” 

“1 was obliged to tie them up,” he answered, laughing in his turn, 
** because some of them tumbled down. Yes, I see it has rather a 
mangy effect !” 

The ground underneath was strewed with lumps that looked a little 
like swallows’-nests, and almost all its leaves had been picked off. 

“Every tree, D. dear, in the garden over there will look exactly like 
this when he has done them,” said Valentine with suave gravity. “ But 
now I must go: sit down in this chair till I come back ”—he brought 
up one of the kitchen chairs—“ don’t stir. Giles must not be left 
without any protection,” he added in a loud whisper ; and off he set. 
I sat perfectly silent for at least twenty minutes, then Giles said,— 

“This is all your doing.” 

“Yes, I know, and I am very penitent.” 

Something comic seemed to occur to him ; for he parted the little 
twigs that he might see me better, and looking me in the face said 
deliberately, “ It’s not Miss Tott ;” then he let the leafy twigs go 
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together again, went on with his work, and I heard him laughing. I 
could hardly believe it, and yet if he was not telling me that it was 
not Miss Tott who was the object of this hopeless love, I could not 
tell what he nieant. ‘ Not Miss Tott?” I repeated in amazement. 

“Yes. I feel that you must have been speculating about this ; 
and it really is very hard upon you, for you can make no investiga- 
tions, because you know you said, of your own accord, that you should 
never allude to the subject again, either to me or to any one else— 
‘now or at any future time’ were your words, I think ?” 

“Yes,” I said, for I understood his hint; “and I never will— 
never.” 

“Thank you ; and so I thought you might be glad to know that it 
was not Miss Tott.” 

“Dear Mr. Brandon, how can you be so ridiculous !” 

“For you looked so wistfully at me just now that 

-“T beg your pardon ; I promise you not to do it again.” 

I heard that same heart-sick sigh ; but he presently said in his 
usual tone, “I hate to be commiserated. How Miss Tott would 
have enjoyed to hear my confessions of yesterday! But, even now, 
I’m not crushed !” 

“What could have put it into your head to think I should 
suppose her to have anything to do with it? We never did anything 
but laugh at her, poor thing.” 

“No; I was far from thinking of love then ; but as I told you that 
I was in London when [ fell into this pit “ 

“ You never did,” I answered, very much confirmed in my fear that 
the lovely sister of the Maypole was his love. “ Why should we talk 
of this sorrowful matter any more?” The Wilsons had chanced to 
mention a certain family that very morning, and, without any question 
on my part, it had come out that this lady was lately married. 

“No,” he answered ; “why indeed? And that reminds me that 
Valentine has been taking upon himself to lecture me this morning 
and yesterday. The airs that boy gives himself, now he is engaged, 
are perfectly irresistible.” 

“That boy!” I repeated, rather indignantly. 

“Yes,” said Giles, laughing at the recollection of it ; “he can’t bear 
to hear me call you Jiss Graham.” 

“Tt does seem rather formal, because you know I shall be your 
sister soon.” 

“ He asked me to call you D., as he does.” 

“ And what did you say?” 

“T said I wouldn't.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes ; I hate nicknames. By-the-bye, you don’t like my Christian 
name. It’s because you don’t like me.” 

“T shall continue to call you Mr, Brandon.” 


” 
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“ But Valentine is very anxious that we ‘should like cach other 
better’; that was how he phrased it,” said Giles ; “and he made me 
promise to tell you so.” 

“I suppose we shall, then, for his sake,” I answered, feeling a little 
piqued. 1 felt my face cover itself with blushes ; yet I managed 
to stammer out, as Giles was behind the tree, “ I hope—indeed I am 
sure—that Valentine has never had the least hint of what—what may 
have caused me once to feel some resentment.” 

“Of course not,” said Giles, earnestly, and to my great dis- 
comfiture coming forward and facing me; “how could you think 
so}” 

He retreated to his work when I turned my face away from him. 
I thought, if we were ever to be friends, now was the time, and I 
said, : 

“ You have never told me that you were aware you had made a 
mistake.” 

* But I am aware of it,” he answered, hastily ; “deeply, painfully 
aware.” 

“That is quite enough to say,” I answered. “I shall feel quite 
differently now. I shall be so much pleased-—so thankful to forget 
i.” 

“T thought yesterday that you had forgotten it,” said Giles ; “no 
one who felt any resentment could have tried to comfort me as you 
did.” 

“I did forget it. Do you think I have no feeling do you think 
now that I have no regard for you at all ~—do you think no human 
sorrow touches me?” 

I tried to twinkle away two tears that had gathered under my eye- 
lids, but they would trickle down, and I was obliged to take out my 
handkerchief to wipe them away. 

“T will call you anything you like,” said Giles, quite in his ordinary 
tone; “I was only joking when I found fault with the nickname. 
What can it matter to a fellow with such a weight on his heart as I 
have?” And then there came a pause, and it distressed me to hear 
« sound uncommonly like a short sob behind the tree ; but in two 
minutes Valentine was half-way down the garden, and Giles had met _ 
him, and was making game of him because the sun had caught his 
nose and made it red. 

“That comes,” said Giles, ‘of having a complexion like a lady’s. 

“ Look at D.,” answered Valentine ; “‘ the sun never tans her.” 

“No,” I replied, “and I wish it would. It would make me look 
older.” 

“ You are afraid we shall be a ridiculously young-looking couple : 
that is the fact,” said Valentine. 

“But I consider that I look quite grown up now,” was my 
youthful answer. 
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“You look seventeen, if you look a day,” said Valentine. And he 
continued in a reassuring tone, “ You'll look older in time.” There- 
upon he took me out for a walk, and told me with great glee that 
he had overheard a group of people talking of me as he was leaning 
out of the window and I passed with Anne Molton. They said | 
had a figure like a sylph. 

“ Yes,” I answered, “I’ve often heard that before. I don’t care 
about it at all.” 

“You ungrateful little thing! 
have ?” 

“The reason you think me so little,” | replied, “is because you're 
so big. I’m nearly as tall as the majority of women.” 

“ And they said,” he continued, “that you had the sweetest and 
most innocent face they had ever seen.” 

“T don’t care about that either,” I answered, laughing ; “for you 
would never have found it out unless these strangers had put it into 
your head.” 

“Oh! it signifies what I think, then, does it? Well now, what do 
you think of my appearance?) Am [ handsome !” 

“ Very handsome !” 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “you'll tell me you don’t care about that 
either.” 

“T shall, if you ask me. But now let us be grave, and let me tell 


’ said Valentine, “ what would you 


you what I mean.” 

“ All right,” he answered ; “but I don’t believe you know yourself 
what you mean.” 

“Yes, I do. I wish it might have been my lot to have a more 
womanly and mature air, so that people would have expected more of 
me, and by treating me as if they did, would have helped me to be 


” 


something more 

“ Ah! we have aspirations. Hang aspirations !—I never had any ; 
but I’m always the victim of other people’s aspirations on my account.” 

“Yes; but do have some now! We both of us want dignity: 
aspire to manly dignity, will you, and take a more serious view of 
things in general ?” 

“You mean,” said Valentine, exploding with laughter, “that 
you’ve seen ‘ V. M.’ cut on the bathing-machines.” 

‘No, I haven’t.” 

* That’s because you didn’t look, then. I’ve cut those harmonious 
initials on every one of them. Now, if you'll promise solemnly never 
to talk to me in this way again, I, on my part, promise that I 
won’t——” 

“ Won't what, Valentine ?” 

** Won't cut them on the pier.” 

He laughed with delight when he had said this ; for he saw he had 
taken me in, and obliged me to laugh too. 
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“If you had seen Giles and me at six o’clock yesterday morning,” 
he presently said, ‘you would have been quite satisfied both about 
our manly dignity and our earnest views of life.” 

“What did you do?” 

“ We tovk one of those kitchen chairs into the lanc. I sat upon 
it. There are some lovely crab-trees in the lane, D. dear; Giles got 
up into one of them and made three puddings in it. Two girls, who 
were going by with milk to sell, stopped, and when they saw what 
we were about, they perfectly yelled with laughter. I don’t know 
how it is, but our puddings are so big! I grafted the lower boughs at 
the same time. Next year that tree will burst out with all sorts of 
queer fruit.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


* Lose not thy own for want of asking for it: ’twill get thee no thanks.” 
FULLER. 


As the Wilsons continued to stay at our little seaside retreat, they 
yradually diminished our pleasure, and at last took almost all of it 
away. They made acquaintance with several other families; they 
invited friends of their own to stay with them, and introduced them 


to us, so that we were now almost always in a large company. 
Valentine liked this better than I did: he was naturally more sociable, 
and now that we were engaged, and he was sure of me, I did not wish 
that he should feel me to be any burden, and would not be exacting; 
so I took care to press his acceptance of every invitation that he 
seemed pleased with, though sometimes Liz and Mrs. Henfrey would 
excuse themselves, and consequently I did not go. I reflected that 
he would have little chance of this kind of pleasure in New Zealand ; 
yet, though I knew he could easily do without it when the time 
came, I resolved never to be the means of hastening it. 

I thought afterwards that it was a pity I had been so anxious to 
be obliging, for it was evidently then his business, and more accord- 
ing to the nature of things, that he should have been anxious about 
obliging me ; and I have several times obscrved that nobody thanks 
one for giving up what is clearly one’s own—not even the person for 
whom it is done, for he either thinks it is all right, which is a pity, 
or he knows it is not all right, and by accepting it lowers himself, 
or he does not think about it, which is nearly as bad. 

It was not Valentine’s fault that I encouraged him to do exactly 
as he pleased, or that he was already master of the situation; and I 
cannot be angry with him now when I reflect how niuch pleasure 
he gave me often and long, and in the end more than in the 
beginning. 
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I was quite aware that, comfortable as we were in each other's 
companionship, cosy as were our confidences, and cheerful our chats 
over the future, we were not what is popularly called in love. My 
affection for him was an act of gratitude ; his affection for me was 
partly friendship, partly habit, and partly pride in the not unamiable 
notion of an early independence with a wife and a home of his own. 

All this sounds very prosaic, and I know it was tame and common- 
place ; but it was the only hope of not losing by long distance the 
kindest and freshest of companions. It was what was offered, and all 
that was offered ; why then was I to be left utterly alone in this 
hemisphere, with no one to work for but the people in my district, 
and no one to care for but Anne Molton, because I thought we 
might have loved each other more ? 

I was only to stay a few days longer by the seaside. We had agreed 
that we would be married late in January, and that Anne Molton 
should sail before our wedding, with three young women whom we 
had determined to befriend, and with the two little darlings from 
Chartres. Their grandmother was dead, and Giles had asked Valen- 
tine whether he would ask me if I should like to have them with me: 
they had no provision; and if I would take the trouble of them, he 
would undertake to defray the expense. 

I agreed gladly; the little creatures were sent for, and came down 
by train to our watering-place three days before I left it, with a 
stout donne. Mr. Brandon went down to Southampton to fetch 
them, and I did not see them till they were seated one on either side 
of him on the lee side of a bathing-machine. 

They did not remember me; but the elder recollected him, and the 
little one was already charmed with him and his stories and his songs. 
I saw that they would be a great charge; but Giles was not to be 
refused anything, he had been so good to us. 

I sat down near them, that I might see what species of creatures 
they were. They had not forgotten their English. “I like this place,” 
said the eldest ; “I said to Nannette that I wanted to go across the 
sea again.” 

“‘ Yes,” said the little one, “ for now we can see some live ships: at 
Chartres we only saw dead old things, that can’t sail ; horses had to 
drag them.” 

As she spoke she stroked Mr. Brandon’s face and hair all over with 
her soft hands. It was evident that this little one was the favourite, 
and the elder sat by gravely and quietly, not thinking of taking such 
liberties, but quite at home. “Now sing to us again,” she demanded, 
laying her head on his shoulder, and beginning to suck her thumb ; 
“sing to us about the star and the Holy Babe.” 

Giles complied, and when he ceased the elder child said, ‘“ He 
makes me cry.” ' 

“ That’s because you are silly. Look at me ; | hear him sing, and I 
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don’t cry. Now tell us about the bears,—another story, quite a new 
one, about white bears, but they are not to kill anything.” 

‘“* What are they to eat, then?” 

“Why, why,” pursing up her little mouth and considering, “ they 
can eat some of those animals that were drowned in the flood, and 
never went into the ark, can’t they ?” 

The ever-compliant narrator accordingly compounded a story to 
order—a story of white bears, describing their dens, their young cubs, 
and their dinners; also their amusements on the ice, and how they 
growled when they were angry. This last was by far the most 
popular part of the entertainment, and was repeated several times 
with renewed applause. In the meantime the French nurse sat all 
amazement at the infatuation of the two young English bachelors; for 
Valentine was almost as fund of children as St. George, and sat 
softly whistling and contemplating them with amiable curiosity. I 
was delighted, for they were the freshest and simplest little creatures 
in the world; and when Giles obligingly assured Valentine that they 
would never give any trouble worth mentioning, and Valentine said, 
* Of course not,” I did not say a word. I thought, if there was any- 
thing to be found out, Time would reveal it as far as he was con- 
cerned ; and men are seldom able to estimate correctly the amount of 
trouble that domestic matters give to women, these two brothers 
being both very good examples of the fact. 

And now the day came when I was to return to London ; it was 
not thought proper that Valentine should escort me, I therefore went 
up with Anne Molton. There was much to be done—my outfit to 
get ready, and many things to be bought for future comfort ; specially 
books to select, seeds of all kinds, cutlery, and everything likely to be 
wanted in «a house that did not come under the name of actual 
furniture. 

I felt a sort of pang at leaving that sweet place: it was to be my 
last sojourn at an English village by the sea. This was like taking 
leave of my country. I should see little more of it, but remain with 
Anne in London till within a week of my wedding-day ; then she 
was to take me down to Wigfield, for it had been agreed that I should 
be married there. This would be the most convenient plan; for Mrs. 
Henfrey and Liz could not come up to London at that time of the 
year, and there was no need to consider Tom’s or my uncle’s 
convenience, for neither intended to be present ; so I left everything 
to Mrs. Henfrey, and she arranged that Liz should be my one brides- 
maid, and that St. George should give me away. 

The whole party, including the children, escorted me and Anne to 
the railway station ; and the last words were spoken, and the last 
kisses given, with much laughing and joking on both sides. When I 
say words and kisses, I do not speak of any words but such as all 
could hear. Valentine and I had no private leave-taking ; he was 
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particular in his directions respecting the pattern of the dinner. 
service, which was left to me to choose, and also respecting 
the fashion and material of my wedding gown, but no nearer 
interests troubled us. The kisses also were given by the ladies, 
Valentine did not offer one ; indeed, I should not have accepted it, 
if he had. 

But he and IT were becoming very much attached to each other 
notwithstanding, and I pleased myself with thinking that his style of 
affection was likely to grow and last. He was not an intellectual 
young man, but he was clear-headed and particularly reasonable. 
His affection for me was of a reasonable kind. “ Why should I expect 
you to be faultless?” he once said ; “ Iam full of faults myself.” And 
when I remarked one day, as I still sometimes did, that I hoped we 
really were sufficiently attached to each other to be happy, he replied, 
“ Affection is a habit as well as an instinet,—it is sure to strengthen; 
do not be afraid of that. And we shall soon have all our interests in 
common—that is a very great thing; besides, I want to be my own 
master.” 

“ And mine,” I observed. “TI think you have aspirations at last, 
and they are in that direction.” 

“Perhaps so, dearest ; besides, I always said I would marry very 
young.” 

“But Prentice put that into your head.” 

“So he did, and good luck to him for it.” 

“You would never have thought of it but for him.” 

“T am not at all sure of that. I believe you would have put it into 
my head, if he hadn’t ; besides, what’s the good of haggling about it 4 
I'll tell you another aspiration I have, and that is to make St. George 
really like you.” 

“Why what makes you think he does not ?” I asked. 

“Oh, you know very well that he doesn’t, D.; besides, I told you the 
other day that I had taxed him with it, and told him he ought to be 
more cordial.” 

“ What did he answer? You never told me that.” 

“No. ‘Well then,’ he answered, ‘ you should not be always talking 
about her. I am tired of your everlasting twaddle about Miss 
Graham.’” 

“Then pray don’t weary him any more in that way.” 

“ Easier said than done, you blessed creature.” 

Poor St. George, I could easily fancy how painful it must be to 
him to hear Valentine enlarge on the pleasures of love and domestic 
life. And perhaps I knew as well as Valentine did, that though he 
tried to overcome his coldness towards me, he had never been really 
able to do so since our quarrel in the woods. 

“ And so you told him he ought to be more friendly and affectionate 
to me?” I asked. 
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“Yes; and he laughed, and said you kept him at a distance ; he 
said also, ‘Depend upon it, I like her a great deal better than she 
likes me.’” 

I felt then that he was a man who could forget nothing ; I had 
brought myself to get an acknowledgment from him, which enabled 
me to treat him as if the scene in the wood had never occurred; 
and sometimes, when the weight on his heart oppressed him, he had 
shown himself glad of my sympathy. I had even seen him, more 
than once, deliberately try to be cordial, try to be familiar for 
Valentine’s sake; but it was no use, the old feeling soon recurred, and 
the old manner. 

I thought often on this conversation for the first day or two of my 
stay in London; but I had a good deal to do, and Valentine’s 
delightful letters soon pushed it in the background. 

I helped Anne Molton to make the whole of my wedding outfit, 
which was the more ample because I knew that at the Antipodes I 
should have little leisure for needle-work, and few shops to make 
purchases in. I also helped Anne with her own outfit, and gave 
my three protegées a lesson daily in reading and writing. I wanted 
them to be able to read their Bibles, and write home to their friends 
when I took them far away from these friends, and far away perhaps 
from all earthly instructors. 

So very busy going about shopping, so very busy packing, and 
choosing merchandise, crockery, seeds, books, drapery, and cutlery, so 
very busy learning the mysteries of bread-making, crust-making, 
pudding-making, &c., &c., that I was not conscious of a certain little 
fact till an ignorant servant-maid pointed it out to me. 

I was sitting in the parlour; Mrs. Bolton was out, as she so often 
was, giving a lesson ; a postman’s knock came to the door. I thought 
nothing of it ; the door was open, and Anne Molton met {the west- 
country servant-maid in the passage. “Is that for Miss Graham ?” 

“ Ay, it’s for she ; her don’t get so many letters as her used to do 
—do her?” 

She brought in a letter from Valentine, and as I held it in my 
hand, I happened to look up at Anne Molton, and saw that my glance 
troubled her. She was considering whether I had heard the speech 
of the housemaid, and when she had left me to my letter, the words 
seemed to ring in my ears: “ Her don’t get so many letters as her 
used to do,—do her?” 

I put down the letter before I read it, and smiled at myself for the 
momentary pang I had felt. What if he did write somewhat seldomer, 
was he not as busy as myself, learning all sorts of things that were 
likely to prove useful to us both, and paying hurried visits to 
numerous relatives and friends? What if he did write rather 
seldomer, had not I also written rather seldomer myself? I opened 
the letter, the dear kind affectionate letter, in which he alluded to 
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his not writing so often, and hoped I knew it was because he was so 
busy, and so much hurried from place to place. 

It was a short letter, written late in the evening, and more full of 
excuses than of news. As if I wanted him to be always afraid of 
annoying me, or of making me uneasy! I sat down at once and 
answered the letter; told him not to imagine that I was of an 
exacting turn—that I was satisfied in the possession of his affection, 
and did not want him to rob himself of rest in order to assure me of 
its continuance, a circumstance that I had never doubted. 

That was by far the most affectionate letter I had ever written to 
him, and it did me good ; it made me feel so secure, and so trustful. 
I believe I had a kind of feeling, that, being such a letter as it was, 
it was almost sure of an answer in a day or two, if not even by return 
of post ; and I set to my work again, after it was written, with a 
cheerful heart. 

But an answer did not come, and when I had waited as long as 
usual, and two or three days longer, [ almost wished he had not 
taken me so completely at my word. But he was a man and I was a 
woman: I had taken great pains to make him suppose that I was 
above, or devoid of, all the little weaknesses, and exactions, and 
anxieties of my sex. He was treating me, therefore, as if I were a 
man, taking me at my word, and paying me the compliment to 
believe me, for when the letter did come (and it came at last) it was 
short, and contained no allusion to what I had said, but contained 
a droll account of some cricket matches at which he had been 
present, and a compliment to me on my good sense, which did not 
expect him to find time to write as often when his hands were full 
as when he had nothing to do. 

Dear fellow! I accepted the compliment, and tried to be pleased 
with it, and to be sure that the shortness of his letters was no more 
than I might reasonably expect. 

Letters, at least the letters of most people, become unsatisfactory 
after long absence. At first, after they have parted, there are fresh 
recollections, and increased familiarity to make them easy ; but after 
a time, if people care for each other very much, and are sensitive, 
there are frequently misunderstandings, which would occur in 
personal intercourse and be soon set right, but which, brooded over 
between the letter and its answer, derive an importance that they do 
not deserve. 

So long as people keep to the relation of facts in their letters, and 
think they know each other well enough, all is easy, but if they go 
from facts to opinions and feelings, if they anxiously desire to know 
each other more and more, it is very hard to do this by such means. 
There is not the tell-tale human voice, and the changing human eye, 
to help them to this further acquaintance; the mystery that we want 
to penetrate, the soul that we want to reach with our souls, cannot 
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unveil itself to us in a sheet of paper, even if it yearns to do so, and 
is willing to let us know as much as we can understand. 

Some such thought as this was often in my mind, when, recollecting 
how I had written to him, I read his answers. I wrote from within, 
he answered from without. I wrote of what I felt, he of what had 
happened. “Ah, well!” I thought, “we shall soon be always 
together, and then I know I can get you to tell me whatever I 
please.” It was a new phase in his character, to shrink, as it were, 
from inspection, and it interested, though it teased me. Once he 
had been too open, too careless, about the impression that might be 
made by his words and actions; he did not sufficiently sort his 
thoughts and ideas, but poured them out just as they came to the 
surface. Now I perceived a certain caution in his letters; he was 
more anxious to please me; he often apologised for not writing 
oftener, and sometimes observed that he felt he was unworthy of me, 
which was such a very new view of things for him to take, that the 
first time he advanced it I could not help laughing, and then, blush- 
ing, I felt that perhaps he was falling in love with me after all ! 

But by Christmas I began to feel really uneasy at the few letters I 
got, and their shortness ; they were affectionate, but restrained, and 
I longed for the time when we should meet, for it was of no use 
writing to inquire the cause of these changes, it only did harm. 
Sometimes I felt almost afraid that so early a marriage and entrance 
on the grave responsibilities of life, was beginning to be an alarming 
idea to him; but this notion I would not allow myself to entertain 
long, for he was always interested in my accounts of my purchases, 
particularly about the pattern of the tea-service, and eloquent in his 
description of the pups he was bringing up to take with him, and 
the guns he had bought, and fishing tackle and tools. 

So I worked on till the last of my gowns was finished, till my 
wedding-dress, veil, and wreath were packed up, till I had taken my 
leave of the poor people, and of Miss Tott, the only acquaintance I 
had in London, and till, having paid all my bills, I found myself 
seated in the cab, and driving with Anne Molton to the railway- 
station, to proceed to Wigfield. 

It wanted only a week to the day fixed for my wedding. I hada 
letter from Mrs. Henfrey in my hand, in which she fixed the train I 
was to come by. Valentine was in Derbyshire, but he would be 
home in time to meet me ; and she particularly hoped I would take 
care of a box which she had ordered a man to bring to me at the 
station ; it must come in the carriage with me, and I was to keep my 
eye on it, for it contained my wedding-cake. 

Droll that I should take my own cake down with me; it made me 
smile through my tears, for I was shedding a few natural tears. At 
the station, I was to part with Anne Molton, my dear faithful loving 
friend Anne Molton. 
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We kissed each other when I was seated in the carriage, and she 
wished me joy. I watched her as the train steamed rapidly out of 
the station, and felt that I had parted with the only friend I had in 
the world who was not of my future husband’s family, or utterly out 
of my reach and beyond my ken. 

In two days she was to sail, and as we did not mean to do so till 
about six weeks after our marriage, we hoped she would be in our new 
home long enough before we reached it to make it orderly and com- 
fortable. To her were intrusted the guns, the seeds, and all the 
purchases, excepting what I wanted for my own wearing. The pups, 
of course, were too precious to sail under feminine superintendence ; 
so was Valentine’s cart, and the strong little basket carriage that he 
had bought for my use. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon when I reached the well- 
remembered station, and looked out, in a flush of excitement that 
made me warm from head to foot. 

I waited till I feared the train would be going on, then I put out 
my head, and when I said I was to stop at Wigfield, there was a good 
deal of bad language used among the men, which hurried me to the 
point of keeping my wonder at a distance. I got out of the carriage, 
and being desired to look sharp, ran with the guard to identify my 
luggage, which they were hauling about with most furious haste, and 
it was not till I saw it on the pavement, and the train in motion, 
that this wonder at Valentine’s absence returned. 

“Ts the train before its time?” I asked. 

“ Quite contrairy,” was the gruff answer ; “it’s a quarter of an 
hour late.” 

I walked into the little waiting-room and sat down. At tive 
o'clock, it being dark, and Valentine not come for me, I ordered a 
fly, and started by myself for the house. I was full of fear that I 
must have mistaken the day, and hoped if I had they would not 
suppose I had done it on purpose that I might be with them sooner. 

We reached the house and stopped. It became evident to me, 
before I had crossed the hall, that I was not expected, and when the 
thin old footman left me in the morning-room, I felt as shy and as 
ashamed as if I had come unasked, and their neglect in being un- 
prepared was entirely my own fault. 

A leisurely foot coming down the stairs, and a very rapid one 
directly after (Valentine’s, I hoped). The latter overtook the former 
at the stairs foot. 

“Come here, and not met!’ 
what does the fellow mean by it !” 

“ Fellow, Giles!” said Mrs. Henfrey ; “ how can you call your own 
brother such a name ?” 

There was nothing in the name, but there was in the tone. 

“ He wrote,” proceeded Mrs. Henfrey, “ and said he couldn’t come 
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home to-day, and, of course, I supposed he had written to her to the 
same effect ; he said he should.” 

“Hang him!” was the fraternal rejoinder ; “ it’s a disgrace to my 
house, that she should have waited at that hole of a station, on such 
un occasion too!” 

“ Well, well,” said Mrs. Henfrey, soothingly. “ And where have 
they put the poor child, I wonder ?” 

During the rapid colloquy, I had just had time to advance to the 
door, and I now presented myself blushingly, and said, “I am here, 
Mrs. Henfrey.” The words “my house,” had accounted to me for St. 
(eorge’s unusual heat, almost at the moment when it astonished me. 
The sudden consciousness that I was his guest, did not make me feel 
any the more at home, and I wondered that I had not remembered it 
before. 

He had a bedroom candle in his hand, and when I appeared he 
cleared his rather irate face as quickly as he possibly could, but was 
evidently vexed that I should have overheard the conversation, and 
began to ring for different servants and excite a considerable bustle, 
with a view, as it appeared, to my speedy accommodation in what he 
was pleased to consider a suitable style for his brother’s bride elect. 

So I was shortly taken upstairs and ensconced in the very best 
yed-room, with a crackling fire, and two large candles, and some big 
vlasses, together with other luxuries to which I had become quite 
unaccustomed, 

I was not seriously uncomfortable at Valentine’s absence ; he had 
no doubt written to me, but the letter had not arrived in time to stop 
me. St. George had only entered the house an hour before I did ; 
he had been away three days, therefore my first reception was quite 
accounted for, and when I made my appearance in the drawing-room 
ready dressed for dinner I felt contented and easy, the more so as 
they all greeted me with kindness. 

Two friends of Mr. Brandon’s arrived to dine with us, and during 
dinner there was plenty of conversation, but as time wore on I felt 
less comfortable, because I had become aware that, though he 
talked, laughed, and exerted himself, he stole a moment now and then 
to cogitate, and during these intervals of thought he had a puzzled 
and surprised air, which came on him.many times during the evening 
and gathered strength every time it occurred. 

When two people are deeply interested in a third person, and are 
thinking of this said third, they sometimes become conscious of each 
other’s thoughts. 

I was perfectly certain that St. George, like myself, was thinking of 
Valentine and considering why he had not returned; we were both 
travelling on the same road,—the road to Derby,—and our spirits 
passed and repassed each other on the way. 

Every one was cheerful and gay; despite these thoughtful 
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intervals, he contrived to keep them so. I talked as much as any 
one, but watched him, and soon found that he was avoiding my 
eye ; he frequently addressed me or answered my questions without 
looking at me. Here was something more to be disquieted at ; he 
was aware as well as myself of this community of thoughts, and was 
trying to prevent my reading more of his. One of the strangers 
began to talk to me, and I was obliged to turn away and listen; when 
I was released I darted an anxious glance at him, and, thrown off his 
guard, he involuntarily lifted his eyes. That peculiar change of 
countenance instantly took place which often follows a consciousness 
of detection. I had become possessed of something that he wished 
to hide, and in spite of himself his face acknowledged the fact. 

“He will come by the nine o’clock train to-morrow morning, of 
course,” said St. George as we parted for the night. 

Liz came up with me to my room, for we had been told that a 
number of boxes, six or eight boxes, had come for me and had been 
carried up to my room. 

They were marked No. 1, No. 2, &c. And we got No. 1 opened, 
and found a letter in it from my uncle; a curious formal letter 
setting forth that he wished me all happiness in the married state, 
and that he had decided on giving me a trousseau in addition to what 
he had settled on me, Mr. Brandon, as I might be aware, being my 
trustee. Mrs. Brand had been sent by him to Paris to choose the 
trousseau, and he hoped I should approve it. 

There was a letter also from Mrs. Brand. She had evidently taken 
great pleasure in her task, hoped I should like her taste, and reminded 
me that the gowns were sure to fit, for she had old ones of mine in 
her possession and had taken them with her as guides. 

Neither of us had ever seen such a quantity of grandeur before. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous than most of these beautiful dresses 
for a settler’s wife in New Zealand, but we decided that I should wear 
a fresh one every day while I stayed at Wigfield, and we took out a 
sort of morning robe, of the softest white muslin, with a blue quilted 
satin petticoat; and in this it was agreed that I should appear before 
Valentine the next morning and completely take his breath away. 

Liz was in such perfectly good spirits, so secure that Valentine 
would come by the nine o'clock train, that she imparted all her 
tranquillity to me, but we both sat up so late, fascinated by the fine 
clothes, that we overslept ourselves the next morning and were neither 
of us down to family prayers. 

We chanced to meet on the stairs, and I said to her, “ What time 
do the letters come in?” 

“‘ Not till the same train that brings Valentine,” she answered, and 
she opened the dining-room door and ushered me in with an air. 

We related the affair of the boxes. 

“ Isn't this beautiful!” exclaimed Liz. 
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“ Lovely,” said Mrs. Henfrey ; “ walk about a little, my dear, that I 
may see it. Wonderful, indeed, are their works at Paris.” 

‘“¢ Valentine will fall flat when he sees it,” exclaimed Mr. Brandon. 
“In fact, it’s dangerous for any man to look at it! I must have a 
screen.” Whereupon he took one down from the chimney-piece, and 
held it between me and himself with affected alarm. , 

“It’s like a baby’s robe, isn’t it?” he said. 

“ A baby’s robe !” repeated Liz: “ why, it’s open in the front.” 

“Yes, but it’s made of Mull muslin,” observed Mrs. Henfrey ; 
“that’s why he thinks so—and it’s all enriched with work and lace.” 

“ But I think that fluffy thing she wore last night was prettier still,” 
continued St. George ; “when she came floating in she looked like a 
delicate cloud with two dove’s eyes in it.” 

The imaginary beauty again ! but oh, how coldly he spoke, and as I 
drew near to him I could not help saying softly, “If I ever have a 
brother-in-law who admires my face 4 

“Which will soon be the case,” he interrupted. 

“ And if he ever says to me the sort of thing you have said just 
now, I shall feel it.” 

“ You shall feel it?” he repeated, looking a little uncomfortable. 

“ Yes, I shall wish, oh, so much! that I might exchange the whole 
of his admiration for a very little of his regard.” 

Neither of his sisters heard this speech ; for the moment he looked 
a little ashamed. “I’m going to give you a proof of my regard 
shortly,” he said, laughing; “I think you will consider it a very 
delicate attention.” 

I saw that he alluded to some wedding present, and could not help 
blushing as I answered: ‘Thank you,—you are sure it is not a 
proof merely of your generosity? I have had plenty of those 
already.” 

“ Tn all discussions with you, I am sure to get the worst of it,” he 
answered, as if amused, and pleased ; “no—I think I may say this is 
a proof of my regard.” Then, “Valentine is sure to be infatuated 
about this blue thing,” he presently added. 

“TT wish him to like it. I always want him to be pleased.” 

“He shall be pleased,” said St. George, ‘or we'll know the reason 
why! What shall I do to him if he isn’t? you may command me to 
any extent,” and as he spoke, turning his face towards the window, 
I saw it change a little. The dog-cart was coming back, and 
Valentine was not in it. 

He presently went into the hall, and met the servant, who was 
bringing in the letters on a tray, and as he rapidly sorted them I saw 
that there was not one for me. 

“ Do you think he is ill?” I whispered. 

“T had not thought so,” he answered, “but it may be so—yes, it 
must: be so.” 
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We came back in silence, sat down to breakfast, and Mrs. Henfrey 
poured out the coffee before she opened her letters ; then she ex- 
claimed— 

- “Why, dear me, here is a letter from Mrs. Nelson, and she says 
poor dear Valentine has canght such a terribly bad cold that he is in 
bed with it, and cannot possibly come home till Tuesday. On Tues- 
day she thinks he might come with safety.” 

My heart leaped for joy. A bad cold—nothing worse, and here 
had I been dreading all sorts of things. I was quite angry for the 
moment with Giles for having also been uneasy. 

Mrs. Henfrey let Giles take the letter from her, and as he walked 
back to his place with it, he read it through. Then he went and 
stood on the rug while he read it again, after which he tore it in half 
and flung it on the fire. 

“You should not have burnt my letter,” said Mrs. Henfrey ; “ per- 
haps Dorothea would like to have seen it.” 

I should have been pleased to see it, but was too glad of its 
contents to blame anyone just then. 

“If you please, sir,” said the thin footman, “I've been to the 
station, and I can’t hear any tidings of the box.” 

“What box?” asked Mrs. Henfrey of Giles. 

“ A little box that Miss Graham left in the carriage it seems; at 
least the authorities say that it is not among her luggage.” 

The cake box ; I had left it behind me! 

I made many apologies mingled with blushes. Mrs. Henfrey was 
terribly vexed, hoped it would be returned, had chosen the ornaments 
herself, and continued to lament till St. George said: “ Never mind, 
when Val comes home there will be time enough to order another, 
and Miss Graham never ought to have been troubled with it.” 

He spoke with an irritation that I had never seen him display 
towards Mrs. Henfrey, and that I well knew was not directed at her, 
but at Valentine. Poor fellow! he could not help having a bad cold, 
but I thought his brother considered that hardly any amount of 
sneezing and coughing ought to have kept him away from his bride 
elect. 

“It’s tiresome his being ill just now,” said the moderate Mrs. 
Henfrey. 

“ He had no business to catch cold,” said Liz. 

* Oh,” replied Mr. Brandon, suddenly turning round and taking 
his part, “his cold never lasts more than three days; he'll be here, 
no doubt, on Tuesday as fresh as ever.” 

He ate his breakfast rather hastily, and said he was going out on 
business and might possibly not be home that night. 

What was it that prompted me directly after breakfast to steal 
away to the staircase window and watch the groom bringing out his 
horse? I hardly know, but I went next to look for the “ Bradshaw,” 
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which I found on the table in the hall, and had taken in my hand 
just as he came hastily in with a plaid over his arm. 

“You wanted this, Mr. Brandon?” | said, as at sight of me he 
started and stood irresolute. 

' He admitted the fact. 

“The first train to Derby that stops here, starts, I see, at 10.20.” 

He looked quietly at me and took the book in his hand. 

“What are you thinking of?” he said. 

“J am thinking that you will not go to Derby.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Unless you think Valentine -is very ill, in which case I believe 
you would take me with you.” 

“T could not possibly do that,” he answered, hastily, and as if the 
very idea was painful to him. 

“Then you do not think Valentine is very ill.” 

“No. I believe he has a bad cold.” 

“Then why did you want to go to Derby?” 

His eyes searched my face, he looked perplexed, and after a long 
pause he said frankly, “I had a desire to go. I can hardly tell you 
why—it would disturb you.” 

“JT know why. Oh, how can you allow yourself to have such 
thoughts about your brother ?” 

“If he is tolerably well,” answered Giles, evasively, “I could 
perhaps bring him with me.” 

“Because he does not show a proper desire to come of his own 
accord,—is that your thought? I have no such thought, and if I 
had P 

“If you had?” 

“ It would still be the last thing I should wish, that you should go 
and hasten him. I entirely trust him.” 

Again he looked at me. “ You ought to know him far better than 
I do,” he said, reflectively. 

“ Yes, I believe I do.” 

He put the plaid slowly from his arm, and still thought ; his brow 
cleared visibly under the process, and at last he said, “I submit 
then ; it shall be as you please.” 

I was truly glad to hear his horse sent back to the stables, and his 
plaid returned to his room ; but I was more glad to find that he was 
now really at his ease about Valentine. I had dispersed his fears, 
whatever they were, and in so doing had made myself more happy. 
We passed a pleasant day, and a quiet Sunday followed ; there were 
no visitors, and having nothing to do, I listened to Mrs. Henfrey’s 
programme of the wedding breakfast, and sometimes played with the 
children, and watched the descent of a heavy fall of snow which fell 
with wearying persistence, kept us in the house, and debarred us 
from having any callers. 
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On Monday there was no letter, but, as Mrs. Henfrey remarked, 
Val had never been a good correspondent, and no doubt did not 
want to write when he was coming so soon. 

St. George was apparently quite comfortable; he believed, I 
suppose, that my view was the right one, and reflected that the - 
lover, though not ardent, was doubtless true. 

He was really kind that day, and seemed willing to relieve my sus- 
pense ; he read aloud to us in the morning, and was full of talk and 
argument. I was a good deal excited ; I could not help it. I was 
just in that state when all the faculties being more awake than usual, 
and all the senses more keen, it was almost impossible for me to talk 
with men and women without finding some application to myself in their 
words that they had never intended. The children were my only safe 
companions. I began to fancy that the servants (perhaps it was not 
all fancy) looked at me furtively, with a kind of pitying wonder, and 
that Mrs. Henfrey treated me with a distinction which was due to 
Valentine’s absence more than to my position; moreover that Mr. 
Brandon’s cheerfulness was partly put on. He had not been formerly 
in the habit of singing snatches of songs about the house. Neither 
had he been in the habit of speaking of Valentine with the kind of 
regretful interest that he now bestowed upon him, as if he was making 
up to the poor fellow in his own mind for the suspicions that he had 
harboured respecting him. 

He was a proud man; that any member of his family should do a 
disgraceful or dishonourable thing would have touched him to the 
quick ; and he little suspected that I, on my part, was thinking it 
both disgraceful and dishonourable in him to have harboured the 
suspicions that I knew had tormented him. 

“There !” said Mrs. Henfrey, at dessert time, “I’ve got a nut with 
two kernels ; they used to say that with one such in each hand you 
could tell your own fortune.” 

“Telling one’s own fortune,” observed Mr. Brandon, “ would be 
something like looking into a well.” 

“Why so?” I inquired. 

**If you look into a well you may see what you please ; the reflec- 
tion of what you set the focus of your eye to suit—the clouds over 
your head, or the pebbles at the bottom, or your own face on the 
surface of the water.” 

“‘ Which is best to look at?” I said, for the sake of saying some- 
thing. 

“Not the clouds, for you cannot bring them down; nor the 
pebbles, for you cannot get them up.” 

“ There is nothing, then, to be looked at but one’s own face ?” 

“‘ Our own faces, seen suddenly, will sometimes tell us things con- 
cerning ourselves that we did not suspect before,” he answered. 

“ Did you ever see yours in a well, dear?” said Liz. 
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“ Yes.” 
“| suppose it didn’t tell you your fortune ?” 

“ Why do you suppose so? You are quite oracular this evening.” 
“ Well, I only meant that at present you have no fortune to tell. 
You and I, you know, Giles, never have any affairs of the heart, as 
people call them. Emily and Valentine began early—but then they 
always told.” 

“To be sure,” answered St. George, who was quite capable of enjoy- 
ing this speech. “There is nothing I dislike more than those ridi- 
culous reserves that obtain in some families ; why shouldn’t we all 
know all about one another?” he continued, audaciously appealing 
to me. 

“Why not, indeed?” I answered, laughing. “I am so glad you 
are not a reserved family.” 

Mrs. Henfrey, during this little conversation, sat perfectly still, and 
did not even look up or betray the slightest interest, but when I went 
on: “If I ever have anything to tell I shall confide it to sister,” she 
said, “ Do, my dear,” and quietly smiled. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

“In youth we are apt to be too rigorous in our expectations, and to suppose 

that the duties of life are to be performed with unfailing exactness and 
regularity ; but in our progress through life, we are obliged to abate much of 
our demands, and to take friends such as we find them, not as we would make 
them.”—Samucl Johnson, 
At this moment the nurse came in and said to St. George that both 
the children were crying, and saying that he had promised to come up 
and see them before they went to bed. Accordingly he ran upstairs 
to them, with an orange in one hand and an apple in the other. 

Their French nurse was gone, and they did not take kindly to her 


‘English substitute, but, according to Mrs. Henfrey, led St. George 


such a life that it was wonderful he could bear it. 

They had been very low in their little minds since Valentine went 
away ; they had had bad coughs, and would not take a drop of medi- 
cine unless he gave it them. He had won their hearts, and had paid 
for this by being obliged to carry them upstairs on his back, because 
they said they had chilblains, but now that he was gone they had 
returned to their allegiance to St. George. Sometimes nobody else 
might hear them say their prayers, and sometimes he was called out 
from his luncheon because they would not eat their pudding unless 
he ate a bit too. 

“French children generally are spoiled,” said Mrs. Henfrey, “ and 
these are no exceptions. I am sorry for it, for Dorothea’s sake.” 
“Oh, they will not e so troublesome with her,” said Liz; “and 
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depend on it Giles would not suffer their little exactions either if he 
did not likesthem—he and Valentine both are quite absurd about 
children.” 

We were still talking of these little creatures when Mr. Brandon 
came back, and went upstairs with us to the drawing-room. I took 
the “ Bradshaw” with me to make up my mind by what train to 
expect Valentine to-morrow. 

By the one which stopped at Wigfield at nine in the morning I 
found that his sisters expected him to come, because in her note Mrs. 
Nelson had said, “On Tuesday as early as possible.” 

Giles said he thought he would be wiser if he did not travel in 
the night, for there was another train at six o’clock which would 
bring him home to dinner. I made up my mind to expect him 
early ; I was certain that he would come or he would have written, 
so I spent the evening in tolerable comfort, and slept better than I 
had done since my arrival. 

Tuesday morning. I looked out, the snow was very deep, but at 
six o’clock I had heard the whistle of the up train, and knew that the 
line was not blocked up ; I rose and dressed, and came down with a 
beating heart, but scarcely any apprehension. 

The trap was sent for Valentine ; dear fellow, I longed to see him! 
I was told by every one that the snow would make this train at 
least half an hour late, so I waited till half-past nine, and again the 
trap returned without him. 

I cannot describe the looks of wonder and alarm that passed 
between Liz and Mrs. Henfrey, but St. George still said he had felt 
that to travel in the night would be imprudent, and I observed, as 
breakfast went on, that he really was more at his ease, and this again 
influenced me to hope for the best. I was determined to hope and 
trust to the last and uttermost ; once to doubt Valentine was to give 
him up, and I clung to faith with all my power. 

We went to the morning-room as usual. Something, about eleven 
o'clock, induced Liz to say, “I shall just run up and ask St. George 
about that ;” whereupon Mrs. Henfrey said she had better not, for 
Giles was so worried that morning. 

“Why, I thought he seemed easy enough about Val this morn- 
ing,” answered Liz, “and last night he said to me that he was sure 
Dorothea must know the Oubit far better than we did, and she felt 
that if he really had been worse than he had said, we should have 
been told.” , 

Mrs. Henfrey went away, and Liz and I, left alone, talked the 
matter over till we worked ourselves up to such a state of anxiety, 
that she declared she must go up to Giles and find out why he was 
“worried.” “He always did think so badly of Valentine’s health,” 
she said, and this frightened me, and I told her that he had intended 
going to Derby, and I had prevented him. On this she blamed my 
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folly ; it was exactly what she had longed to see him do; “but I 
inust yo and question him for myself,” she added ; ‘‘ come with me,” 
und we both set forth to go to the top of the house to St. George's 
peculiar domain, a sort of study or library that he had of his own. 

We came to a door, and finding it locked Liz tapped. We could 
hear a man’s foot pacing about within. St. George came to the 
door, but he only opened it an inch or two, ‘ What do you want, 
you plague?” he said, but not in the least illnaturedly ; “this is the 
third time you have been up this morning.” 

“TD. came up with me,” said Liz ; “we want to speak to you.” 

On this he opened the door widely, and we stepped into a narrow 
room, nearly forty feet long and with a pointed roof; it was flooded 
with sunshine, and had four dormer windows looking over the open 
country, and showing a good way off the great north road and the 
railway. 

“Ts it the evergreens!” he said ; “because if it is, old Williams 
may cut down every bush in the garden, if you like; you always 
want a quantity of garnish!” 

“How impatient yeu are, Giles!” said Liz, but with unusual 
gentleness. ‘No, it’s not the evergreens ;” and she detailed Mrs. 
Henfrey’s remark, and all our fears and fancies in consequence. 

“You make Miss Graham quite nervous,” he answered ; “she is 
not in the least so, by nature.” 

“ Tell us once for all,” said Liz, “whether you think the Oubit is 
worse than they said.” 

“T do not think so.” 

* * And you do not think it would have been better if I had let you 
go to Derby?” I added ; “ you do not regret having stayed at home?” 

“No; I think you were right.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Liz, as if now really satisfied ; “it was silly of 
us, wasn’t it Dorothea? to frighten ourselves so. Look, is not this 
a curious room ?” 

“Tt should have been put to rights if I had expected such a 
visitor,” said St. George, glancing at my beautiful array, for I had 
dressed myself again in the Parisian robe, in the full hope of seeing 
Valentine. 

I looked about. There were many shelves of books, there were 
globes and queer-locking machines in this room, there was a turning 
lathe in one corner, and there were charming easy chairs, and a 
reading lamp, and on the walls some pictures ; but my heart, in spite 
of his assurances, was beating with apprehension, for the whole floor 
was carpeted with a red Brussels carpet, which was quite fresh, - 
excepting in one long narrow path from end to end, where the 
occupant was evidently in the habit of pacing up and down ; he 
began to do this again with restless and somewhat rapid steps, and 
with his fingers in his waistcoat pockets, and as I noticed his appear- 
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ance, I could not feel content; his face, generally devoid of ruddy 
tints, was almost pale, and his eyes, rather wide open, seemed to be 
troubled with flashes of an often-recurring surprise. 

“Well, Dorothea, shall we come down again?” said Liz. 

I hesitated, and looked appealingly at him, on which he said to 
her, “Go down if you like, my dear, and don’t be nervous,—but 
perhaps it would amuse Miss Graham to stay and look at my pictures ; 
she never saw my room before.” 

Liz went off, and still he paced up and down, and I dared not 
question him, but as I moved to look at a portrait of a lady whose 
likeness to him was very apparent, he came to my side. ‘“ That’s 
my mother,” he said ; “ you see her face is full of prophecies, but 
none of them have come true. She is always promising me peace, 
and sometimes joy.—You were frightened when you came up?” 

“Tn” 

“‘ My own affairs are alone what make me so wretched. I told you 
about a certain misfortune that had befallen me.” 

“Yes. Iam so grieved about it.” 

“So now you can be at ease. I assure you it was only about 
myself that I was so horribly worried this morning. [| am afraid I 
am losing the mastery over myself altogether——as for my temper! 
It’s all that illstarred love.” 

“You talk of a man’s love as if it was an awful and terrible 
thing.” 

“So it is sometimes. The first woman I loved always made me 
feel that I was a fool. As for my last love, she has sometimes said 
to me very cruel things. She has the power so completely to make 
me take her view of what I am, that I often feel as if I must bea 
sneak. No, not exactly that.” 

“And yet you actually said to me that she was inexpressibly 
sweet.” 

“JT don’t think it could have been her doing, it must have been 
my own self-consciousness,” he replied. 

“T hate that woman,” I answered, deliberately, and I felt at the 
moment almost as if it lightened, such flashes of anger seemed to come 
darting out of my eyes. “ Yes I do,” I repeated, when he looked at 
me with amazement ; “I know it’s very wrong, but I cannot help it, 
and I cannot feel any special desire to try.” Thereupon, when I 
found that surprise at this unexpected outbreak of mine had so far 
dissipated his tragic feelings as actually to make him smile, I was 
obliged to indulge in the luxury of two or three tears, and when I 
had said something apologetic, to which he made no answer, I moved 
forward to look at another picture, on which he presently said,— 

“This is a curious room, is it not? Mr. Mortimer had it done up 
for me when I was of age. Dear old man! it’s extraordinary how fond 
he was of me. He wanted to keep me with him.” 
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“T do not see that it was extraordinary; but let me look at Valen- 
tine’s mother again. What a dear face it is!” 

Then as I went nearer, and a sunbeam stealing over the picture 
made it appear to smile on me, there was suddenly a strange, almost 
an awful thump at the door. For the moment it startled me, and 
when it was repeated, St. George said, ‘“‘ It’s only Smokey, he is very 
frequent in his visits just now.” He went to the door, and the great 
beast came slinking in. ‘“ He knocks with his tail,” said the master, 
partly addressing his vassal ; and he sat down in a low chair and let 
the creature put his paws on the arm of it, and look at him. 

“ You’d much better keep your distance,” said Giles, addressing him 
exactly as if he had been a man ; “ it only makes you more uneasy, 
you know ; you shouldn’t try to investigate matters you can’t under- 
stand.” The dog, with his head laid along his master’s shoulder, 
snuffed and whined a little, and tried to get St. George to rise, and 
when he would not, coiled himself at his feet, and looked up at him. 

“Surely,” I exclaimed, “he does not know that you are out of 
spirits !” 

“ He feels that I can’t sleep at night, and that makes him restless 
and uneasy. But if you bark again and howl as you did last night 
you must be sent to the farm. Do you hear that, my dog?” 

Smokey gave his master two or three little submissive yaps. 

“No, he does not know anything,” continued his master, “ but 
he feels something. The greater life somehow affects and troubles 
his lesser thought. I always respect his desire to investigate, but I 
am sure he is sagacious enough not to be satisfied now. Surely you 
must know of the common experience in families, that their dogs 
how] distressfully when there is death, or even great danger of it, in 
their houses ?” 

“Yes, I have frequently heard of that.” 

“Then this dog (and some, indeed many, others) goes a step be- 
yond the common cur; he howls also when 1 am miserable. 
Smokey !” 

Smokey sprang up with a sudden bound. 

“ There’s a cat on the stable roof !—He thinks it is his duty to bark 
at all strange cats, but he does them no damage. There now, I shall 
get rid of him for awhile,” he went on, as the dog rushed out of the 
room and dashed down stairs. 

Then while I went back to look at his mother’s picture, I managed 
to say, “I cannot help telling you that I think you are now far more 
easy and confident than I am about Valentine. For, after all, it cer- 
tainly is strange that he does not either come or write.” 

“The reason I feel easier is, that I sent a telegram yesterday 
night to Derby, and the night before,” he continued, after a pause. 

“‘Oh! what were the answers, and what induced you not to tell 
me before ?” 
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“The first was, ‘Have we received a true account of Valentine’s ill- 
ness?’ The answer was, ‘Yes. He is up and much better.’ ” 

“Surely that is very reassuring. And the second t” 

“The answer to the second was, ‘I am coming.’ ” 

“Yes, of course, dear fellow, he is coming,—-but what was the 
«question }” 

“The question will show that I was, as you say, surprised—it 
was, ‘ Make me understand this.’ But you had nothing to do with it. 
You never distrusted him for a moment, and | did only for a time.” 

** Then he will come this evening ?” 

“Te 

‘“* How kind you have been! Yow have taken care that in his cuse 
‘the course of true love’ shall for once ‘run smooth.’” 

“ Have 1?” 

“ You know you have !” 

** But I like to hear you say so!” 

“TI do say so; and I say there is hardly any thing [ would not di. 
to set this trouble of yours right again.” 

He paced up and down once more; then as he reached the place 
where I stood, he said, “‘ No one knows of this?” 

“Of course not !” 

** No one ever shall ?” 

“No; not even afterwards.” 

“ Well, it is a shame to keep you up here, when no doubt you have 
so much to do. Shall I take you downstairs /” 

I felt that I was dismissed, and I said I could easily tind my way 
down, he need not come with me. Whereupon he opened the door, 
and as I walked away I heard him lock it behind me. 

I did not tell the two sisters about these telegrams ; one had clearly 
not been confided to me because I had not supposed Valentine to be 
worse than Mrs. Nelson had said. The other disturbed me, both 
question and answer, even though Valentine had so distinctly said he 
was coming. 

That was a restless day. I longed for six o’clock with indescrib- 
able faintings of heart. Liz could settle to nothing. Mrs. Henfrey, 
who was having the whole of the family plate duly cleaned for the 
great occasion, sometimes brought in some precious old heirloom as 
shortly to be mine. “ All the plate,” she observed, “ belongs either to 
Giles or Valentine, and it will soon have to be divided; but excepting 
a few spoons and forks there will be no difficulty about it, even where 
there is no crest, for I knew all our plate long before the late Mr. 
Brandon’s was mixed with it by Giles’s mother.” She went to the 
window from time to time: “It’s lucky I ordered the calves’ feet on 
Saturday,” she observed, “ and had the turkey boned.” 

“ Don’t tease Dorothea,” said Liz kindly ; “‘ she has a headache.” 

“‘T like to hear it,” was my reply ; it seemed so completely to take 
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for granted that the wedding breakfast would be eateu on the ap- 
pointed day that it comforted me. 

I was thankful when it was time to dress for dinner, and I passed 
through the dining-room on purpose to see whether a chair and cover 
had been placed in token that Valentine was expected. 

I derived comfort from seeing these preparations and from seeing 
the trap set forth again. Then I went up to my room to dress, and 
well knowing that I should be told the instant he came in, I sat there 
in bridal white till after I had heard the whistle of the train and the 
returning wheels of the trap. 

No one came to me. I felt sick and trembled slightly, but had no 
inclination to shed tears; at length, thinking I heard whispering 
outside, I opened my dvor and saw Mrs. Henfrey, Liz, and Mr. Brandon 
standing near it. The latter advanced and gravely offered his arm, 
saying, with quiet steadiness of manner, “ Now, my dear, shall we go 
down to dinner?” 

Oh, those words, “ my dear,” what a world of meaning there was in 
them to my trembling heart! They seemed plainly to tell me that he 
acknowledged my claim to be treated as one of the family, but I felt 
that in uttering them he thought the chance of my entering it was 
but small, I went down with him in silence, and trembling to a 
degree that made it difficult for me to walk. Mrs. Henfrey and Liz 
were perfectly silent during dinner and hardly ate anything; Mr. 
Brandon and I, though we felt so much more keenly, contrived to eat 
and to speak a little for the sake of appearances before the servants. 
We went into the drawing-room as usual, and there, relieved from 
restraint, Liz cried quietly in a corner, and Mrs. Henfrey sighed 
incessantly ; | was trembling with dread and excitement, but could 
not sit a moment unoccupied, and went on with some knitting with 
feverish restlessness till I heard at a distance sounds like faint music 
coming across the snow ; it was very sweet—a voice, I thought ; and 
presently the opening of a door made it distinct enough for me to 
recognise it. Mr. Brandon was singing to the children. 

I laid down my work and wandered away towards the sound, as to 
something that might occupy my mind a little and distract it from 
itself. 

The nursery door was ajar; I entered, saw the elder child just 
finishing her supper and the little one sitting on St. George’s knee 
with’ shves and socks off, and the moment I entered she made a ery- 
ing face. She had been promised that Monsieur Valentine would 
come and see her, and he did not come; he was very naughty, 
Monsieur Valentine, and she should tell him so. 

Valentine’s little dog lay on the rug, and now and then made a 
yapping noise in his sleep. “He's dreaming,” said Frances, and St. 
George said it was time they were dreaming too. “But I haven't 
got anything to dream about,” said Nannette, in a melancholy tone, 
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“and my foots are so cold ;" she had been pressing her pretty little 
fat feet against the nursery guard ; but perhaps he saw that I wanted 
him, for he left the nursery with me, and I asked him to come to the 
drawing-room and sing and let me play for him. I wanted something 
to do. 

The intense anxiety that was now beginning to overwhelm me was 
shared, I was certain, by him, and by him only ; neither of his sisters 
had admitted a single thought other than that Valentine was ill. 

I felt that he was very desirous that night to comfort and quiet my 
mind, and as we went to the drawing-room again he reminded me of 
the great depth of the snow, which made traflic troublesome and 
perhaps in some places impossible, and then he made the welcome 
suggestion that we might have a telegraphic message. I sat down to 
the piano, but soon found that my hands were trembling too much to 
make playing possible; then I went to the nursery again and saw the 
children put to bed, and watched them in their little beds till they 
fell asleep; after that I sat as patiently as I could in the drawing-room 
till our usual bed-time; and then Mrs. Henfrey and Liz, wearied both 
by their own anxiety and my restlessness, rose to retire, and so did I. 

But I could not sleep of course, and did not mean to undress ; I 
knew that about midnight there was a parliamentary train which 
stopped at G., a place about eight miles off, and I resolved to sit up 
and wait till all hopes of Valentine’s coming by it were over. 

I think about an hour may have passed, when finding that my 
watch had stopped I stole down again to the drawing-room to look at 
the clock there, and to my surprise found the lamps alight and St. 
George with his feet on the fender reading. 

At sight of me he betrayed not the least surprise, but spoke cheer- 
fully and even smiled. 

“ You wished to sit up for the last train no doubt; do you know, I 
feel a strong conviction that he will come by it? And I have sent to 
G. to meet it.” 

“Oh, thank you.” 

He again spoke of the deep fall of snow, then he gave me a book 
which he said was interesting, and began to pace slowly up and down 
the room, but observing that I was quite unable to read he shortly 
came up to me, took the book out of my hand and leaning one elbow 
on the mantel-piece, began to read aloud out of the bulgy Greek 
Testament that I remembered his possessing on board the “Curlew.” 
He read in a quiet steady voice, which, though very low and soft, was 
free from any expression of emotion; it quieted my overwrought 
nerves, with the only, the eternal history, and hope, that then I was 
in a state to listen to. 

He closed it at last. “You are very patient,” he said, gently ; 
“come to the window.” , 

His senses had been quicker than mine, for when he drew aside the 
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curtains I could hear the oncoming of the distant train, which had 
already stopped at G. and was rapidly speeding towards us. 

The moon was nearly at the full, the ground was very deep in 
snow, and the black trees looked awful in the stillness ; we saw the 
two red glaring eyes of the engine as it sped past and the black 
carriages behind. Oh, how earnestly I prayed then that I might soon 
see the man I was waiting for! but I have lived to thank God that 
all my prayers have not been answered. 

Looking out, not speaking a word, good or bad, my heart beating 
and hands trembling, I remained a long time, till, conscious of a very 
faint sound some way off, I turned, and saw Mr. Brandon with his 
head thrown back and his nostrils dilated, standing with one hand 
raised, gazing towards the open drawing-room door and listening. 

There was a slight stir outside and a faint howling from one of the 
dogs, then a distant door was softly opened, and footsteps passed 
along the darkened hall. 

My heart beat wildly ; I hated its audible noise, because for all my 
listening it confused the sounds below. There was a foot on the stairs, 
a slow, heavy foot, and something hard seemed now and then to strike 
against the banisters; at last one man only entered the room—the 
groom—and he had a deal box in his hands. 

Neither of us spoke. 

“ If you please, sir,” began the man in a tone of the humblest 
apology, ‘‘ Mr. Mortimer-sir-he wasn’t there, but I brought this box 
on that they took up into the north by mistake; it came down by 
the first train this morning.” 

My wedding cake come back again! 

“You can set it down,” said Mr. Brandon, and when the man had 
shrunk out of the room, I looked at him and he looked at me. 

What deadly fright and dread he saw in my face I cannot tell, nor 
what pity troubled him for the forlorn creature standing mute before 
him, but his face changed and paled till even his lips were white and 
his large eyes became dilated, and his whole frame shivered as if 
some frost-bitten blast was blowing upon him. 

I moved a little nearer and said in a whisper, for my voice was 
gone, “ Do you think he is dead?” I looked at him eagerly, hungrily 
for an answer, and he turned away his face from me, and muttered 
hoarsely, “ No.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
“The worst is not 
So long as we can say, This is the worst.” 
King Lear. 
I keMemBeR putting my hands to my eyes, and feeling a longing: 
desire to shed tears; but [ had no tears to shed, and was very sick 
and cold. 

I went back to the fire, which was burning dim, and sat cowering: 
over it as if it could supply the warmth that had died out of me. 
Mr. Brandon did not speak, or take any notice of me ; he was writing 
a letter in urgent haste, and when he had directed it he dashed down 
the pen, came quickly to a sofa near the fire, and drew from under it 
a riding-whip, scarf, and overcoat. 

All this was very quickly done, and his resolute face, heightened 
colour, and flashing eves helped me to the meaning of it. He had 
prepared beforehand for a journey in case this train did not bring 
back Valentine. Now he was resolved to fetch him back, whether he 
would or no. 

“ You will now go to bed, I hope ?” he said to me. 

I asked if he was going to Derby. 

* Yes,” he answered, resolutely, “1 must: there is not a moment to 
be lost.” He held out his hand, and went on, saying, “ And black as. 
things look, I hope you will try not to judge Valentine till you hear 
something from me.” 

I summoned what force I had to say, “ Your going will not be for 
my good, unless you will first hear what I wish to say about it.” 

He looked as if impatience almost mastered him ; but he sat down, 
and I could see that down to his very finger-ends his nerves were 
thrilling with the longing desire to be off. 

“1 know you are a just man-———” ; 

He looked amazed at this beginning. 

“So I hope you will be just to me.” 

“To you!” he repeated, faintly. 

“Yes, to me. I have no friends, and my brother would take uo 
notice, poor fellow, if the wedding-day should pass over and my name 
remain as it is; my father is so far away.” 

“JT don’t know what this means ; say something more.” 

“Tsay, then, that I know you are a loving brother ; but I believe 
that, above his chance of happiness, you desire that Valentine should 
yield to duty and honour.” 

“You do me no more than justice.” 

“ You are not going to Derby because you think he is dying, far 
others would have informed us of that.” 

No answer. 

“Nor ill ; for then he would have written himself.” 
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Still no answer. 


‘“‘ But you are going because you believe that his heart fails him at 
the last moment, and he dare not come home because he will not 
marry me. I know what you suffer in the prospect, for I am your 
invited guest, come here on purpose, for your sister’s convenience, to 
be married to your brother, you yourself giving me away. Do not 
think that I make light of that. If I were a man, I should feel it 
keenly. But, Mr. Brandon (I said I knew you were just), I appeal to 
you to be kind, and I trust to your sense of duty and your honour 
not to sacrifice me. Valentine has been cruel already to leave me so 
long in anxiety about him ; but that would be nothing to your cruelty 
if you went to him and represented all that you have done for him 
and all that he owes to you, and the disgrace that would accrue to 
him, and the pain to your pride and your affection, if he should act 
unworthily, and if, between entreaties and commands, you got him to 
return with you and marry me against his will.” 

“ If he wants such persuasion,” muttered Giles, between his clenched 
teeth, “he is a villain whom, but for his father’s sake, I could disown. 
He must come ; he will ; he shall!” 

“ Not at your bidding.” 

“ Yes, at my bidding. He must be infatuated now; but once married 
to you, even at my instance, he would bless me ever after.” 

“T say again, do not be cruel to me; do not sacrifice me to him. 
Forget for a little while how much you care for Valentine, and consider 
my happiness as if I were as dear to you as he is.” 

He seemed to feel this appeal in every fibre of his frame: he set 
his lips, and the colour forsook his face ; but it retained its resolute 
expression, and he could not look at me, but fixed his eyes on the 
wall above my head. 

“ Would it be sacrificing you,” he said, with a faltering in his voice 
that in a woman would have been the prelude to tears—“ would it 
be sacrificing you to marry you to the man whom you love ?” 

I could not answer. The man whom you love! Why did I love and 
care for him ?—only as the result of his love for me. But I could not 
look his brother in the face and tell him so: it would have been too 
cruel. After all, his absence was unaccounted for: while we were 
discussing his possible falsity, he might be dying in some wayside 
inn, or buried deep in a snow-drift, his last thoughts having been 
of me. 

Thinking of this—and it was well I did—a sudden passion of tears 
came to my relief, and I covered my face with my hands, and repented 
of what I had said, and bemoaned my own unkindness from the bottom 
of my heart. I believe I reproached Giles for having first suggested 
to me a doubt as to Valentine’s honour. I repudiated any such doubt 
for myself ; said I had altered my mind, and implored him if he found 
Valentine living not to tell him that I had ever entertained one. 

uu 2 
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Becoming more calm, and as he left me to recover myself without a 
word of comfort from him, I looked up; he was standing still as a 
statue, just as I had seen him before—not directing his eyes towards 
me, but raising them above my head. 

Often in after-years, when I sat between him and Valentine, I saw 
again the expression that then met my eyes for the first time. 

It was the reflection of some inward thought which he was brooding 
over: it must have been a good thought, for it irradiated his face ; 
it made me feel a sudden trust in him ; and as one looks at a picture 
of a saint holding heavenly communion, or an angel with a brow of 
more than mortal tenderness and calm, I looked at him, till, conscious 
of my silence, he brought down his eyes to meet mine, and instantly 
the opening in the clouds that had shown such a glimpse of bright- 
ness was closed, and the face resumed its usual expression of keen 
intelligence and penetration. 

The drawing-room clock struck two, and he started forward and 
snatched up his whip ; it seemed as if he would leave the room with- 
out speaking to me, but he did not ; he gave himself time to tell me 
shortly and quickly that now he must go; that whatever happened [ 
should hear by telegraph everything that he could tell me ; and then, 
as if reluctantly, he told me not to be afraid, for he should remember 
my appeal. 

So saying, and requesting that I would now go to bed and try to 
take some rest, he left the room and went quickly downstairs. I 
heard him unlock and open the back door, and then I heard the 
swing of the stable-door on its hinges. I went to my room ; from 
thence I could see the carriage-road. I looked out, and saw him 
leading his horse by a short cut through the deep snow in the field; 
that done, he mounted him, and my heart beat a little more easily, 
for now, whatever had happened to Valentine, he would soon have 
help, and I should soon have tidings. I lay down, and was so weary 
that I slept, but only to lose myself in miserable dreams. The horse 
was stumbling ; he had got into a hole, and Giles could not drag him 
out, the snow was too deep. There was no train; it had whisked by 
just before he reached the station: I heard the whistle of it in my 
dream, and awoke to hear it in reality. It was eight o'clock, and 
the pretty little maid was standing by my bed with a telegraphic 
letter in her hand. 

With what sensations I opened it I need not attempt to describe ; 
it was dated from a station a few miles beyond Derby. “One 
quarter past seven a.M. Valentine left this place two hours ago. 
You shall hear again.” 

That was all ; not a word of comfort—there was none evidently to 
be given. Nothing about his health ; and he could not have left on 
his way home, or why was I to hear again? . 

Liz soon came to look at the letter, and took it away to Mrs. 
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Henfrey. Neither of them attempted to understand it, and I tried 
very hard not to judge poor Valentine before the time. 

That was a dreary day ; the snow fell incessantly, and no one 
came to the house. Mrs. Henfrey was very much annoyed about 
some evergreens that she wanted for decorating the house ; she was 
sure they would never look well if they were cut with the snow upon 
them. 

I was very restless, but I could retire sometimes to my room and 
kneel, and, as well as the tumult of my mind would permit, I could 
pray. I could also weep now and then a little that day; but in the 
evening there came another telegraph, which gave me a shock that 
drove away my tears for a long, long time, and greatly increased my 
suffering— 

“London, six o'clock. Euston Hotel. If you have received any 
letter or message, let me know. He is in London, but I do not know 
where.” 

Wretched uncertainty! I could not sleep that night ; but I came 
down the next morning, as usual. It still snowed. I could not bear 
to sit still, but wandered from story to story, and from room to room. 
There were no telegraphic messages now, either to frighten or to cheer 
me; but every now and then there were Mrs. Henfrey’s curious 
remarks to listen to. She was not afraid for Valentine, it seemed ; 
and she chose to consider that it must be the snow which kept 
him away. The rails were blocked up certainly, but that did not 
account for the absence of telegraphic letters. Neither Liz nor I, 
however, prevented her from taking any view she pleased ; and she 
proceeded to have the jellies cleared, the raised pies made, and the 
game roasted, with a view to the wedding breakfast that nobody but 
herself expected to see on the table. 

Poor Liz cried a good deal that day ; I never shed a tear. 1 was 
very cold, and everything seemed to have a dimness spread over it ; 
but I remember sometimes deriving a slight degree of relief from 
going into the nursery and hearing the artless prattle of the 
children. 

And now Friday came—the eve of my wedding day. Liz was 
unwell from apprehension, and did not appear. I came down feeling 
faint, and so weak that I could not descend the stairs without 
holding by the bannisters. Colder and colder I had grown as time 
went on: there was a weary, wearing pain at the top of my head, as 
if the weight of the world was pressing on it; but I could not be 
alone ; I followed Mrs. Henfrey about, and sat in each room that she 
went into. 

Strange to say, her only comfort, now that things began to look so 
bad, was in pertinaciously continuing her preparations, as if they 
could help to avert the coming blow. 

She had wheel-barrows full of evergreens cut and laid in heaps 
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on the dining-room floor ; she even had some of the principal dishes 
carried in, that she might decide how they were to stand ; and at all 
this I sat and looked on, 

I sat on the dining-room sofa, my mind so dimmed by long tension 
that nothing affected me which passed around. I had a desperate 
necessity upon me to be occupied ; and as my arms fuiled me through 
fatigue, I propped the one which held my needle on the cushion, and 
drew it out with an effort, and a determination to continue the effort 
which I can feel, when I think of it, even to this day. 

The cook and another servant, as they carried the dishes and 
changed them at Mr. Henfrey’s orders, cast pitying glances at me. 
I saw it; but I could only move a little way off that they might 
observe me less, and I went and sat in an arm-chair which was 
opposite to the door that led into the hall. Through the hall- 
windows I could now see the clear expanse of snow that lay over 
everything. My powers of working had given way ; I laid my work 
on my lap, and, resting my arms on the arms of the chair, looked 
out with listless apathy. 

All my impressions were faint now, my ideas dim, my thoughts 
confused ; I was not roused when I heard a servant utter the word 
‘* wheels,” and instead of looking out, I looked at her. 

An instant after and there was a confused noise of footsteps, then 
some one shaking and violently knocking at the side door of the 
room. 

“Good lack!” cried the cook, running to open it. ‘1 locked it 
because of the jelly-glasses being on the floor.” 

Mrs. Henfrey turned, half bewildered by the noise, and the door 
being now opened, Mr. Brandon burst in, stumbling in his vehement 
haste among the glasses, and then trampling and plunging through a 
mass of evergreens. 

Brought thus for a moment to a stand, I could see the vehement 
flashing of his eyes, and hear his hurried breathing as Mrs. Henfrey 
and Liz, who now rushed in, seized him by either arm, crying, 
‘‘ How’s Valentine, Giles? Oh, Giles, where’s Valentine ?” 

He muttered some answer that was inaudible to me, and still 
trampling through the holly, his eyes fell on the table; he saw 
instantly the meaning of these preparations, and while both his 
sisters fell back, he stood a moment aghast and shocked, and then in 
a low thrilling tone of appeal, he said, “ Oh, my God!” 

It was more like a prayer than an exclamation. “Take that away,” 
he cried to the cook—“ take it out ;” and with an awe-struck face 
she snatched off the epergne, and the old footman, in tears, fol- 
lowed with my cake. Liz, with her usual terror at being present 
when anything was the matter, filled her arms with holly and rushed 
out of the room, crying out, “ Oh, he is dead, he is dead!” and then, 
before anyone could get after her to prevent it, she fell down heavily 
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on the floor, and as I sat quiet in my place, I heard Giles and Mrs. 
Henfrey lift her up. 1 hoped she was not hurt ; but in a minute or 
two I noticed that Giles had come back and shut the door, that he 
was coming towards me, and then that he was standing before me, 
but I sat as still as if the scene which had passed before my eyes was 
no concern of mine. I could not feel, 1 could not stir; I only 
perceived that he was holding a letter for me to take, and that 
when I did not put out my hand for it, he laid it on my knee. 

I saw the handwriting, that it was Valentine’s, and said with quiet 
apathy, “He is not dead?” Then I lifted up my eyes and saw, but 
did not hear him answer, “ No.” 

Still my senses were so dimmed by long suspense and alarm, that 
1 sat without moving from my apathetic attitude, till he took up the 
letter, and, breaking open the envelope, again offered it for my 
perusal, 

But no; Valentine was not come. I had sense enough to perceive 
that, and also that he was not ill, for he had written, and, strange as 
it may seem, [ had no desire to read that letter; few women can 
have received one in all respects its parallel, and to none could it 
have been offered with a greater agony of shame and pity than he 
showed who offered it to me. 

“ Do you know me? do you know who | am?” I remember hearing 
him say. I managed to answer “ Yes,” and he gently touched my 
forehead with his hand, and sighed. “I have brought you a letter,” 
he repeated ; “don’t you mean to read it?” 

Though I was so dull, and so unable to feel keenly, I was aware 
that he was speaking to me, as if he was desirous to rouse rather 
than soothe me ; and I wished to rouse myself, but my arms lay like 
lead upon the arms of the chair, and my thoughts wandered. 

“You may read it to me,” I said. 

He looked fixedly at me as if he did not hear, and I repeated what 
I had said. 

I did not know what a cruel task I was imposing, till, after glancing 
at the now open letter, he trembled and dropped it from his hand with 
a gesture of almost loathing. I felt a feeble kind of surprise then, 
and when he turned away | saw the first few words as it fluttered to 
his feet, “‘ My dear generous D.” 

But he did not leave me long waiting for the remainder ; he turned 
back with a resolute sort of courage, and forced himself to read it to 
me from beginning to end. It was a strange weak confession, half 
apology, half seif-justification : the drift of it was that I had been 
right from the first, for now he knew what love was, and he had 
never loved me. He had not meant to be cruel and inconsiderate: he 
had but lately discovered that his affections had been stolen from 
him by one who was the loveliest of her sex. He should always be 
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back to me, it would be too terrible. Would I be generous, would i‘ 
could I, forgive him, and be good to him, and set him free ? 

Poor Valentine ! 

Some strange changes passed over St. George’s face as he read, and 
added meaning to the flush of shame that dyed his features, and to 
the dilated nostril and heaving chest. There was a resolute effort to 
keep his voice steady while he read, and Valentine’s weak words were 
flung to me in broken but stormy tones of grief and passion and pity 
that his feebler nature never could have reached; but fainter and less 
firm they sounded with every fresh sentence, till the last unworthy 
entreaties died away in a muttered sigh, and the task once performed 
there was no more striving for self-mastery : subdued for once and 
stung to the quick, wounded both in his pride and his affection, he 
dropped the letter again on my knee, and I saw him with an 
astonishment that almost roused me from my apathy retreat to the 
sofa, lay his face among the cushions, and yield himself to an agony 
of tears. 

He wept with such passion, such a choking misery of sobs, that 
the deadly calm which was freezing me to death gave way a little: I 
perceived that some of this grief was far me, and there was some 
slight comfort and healing in the thought. There was at least one 
human being in the wide world who could be touched for my trouble. 
But I could not weep yet; I could not ery for my lost lover, lost to 
the past now as well as to the future: no, and I could not cry for my 
lost home and changed prospects ; I could only look on at this man 
who for the moment had forgotten himself to do it for me, and feel a 
yearning desire to change places with him and lay down my head as 
he had done. 

And yet, strange to say, I had a great dread at heart lest some one 
who might be listening outside should hear this. I forgot that it 
must all be made public the next day ; and with an effort I rose from 
my chair, fetched a glass of water from the sideboard and brought it 
to him, whispering, “Hush, hush!” He had already sat up; but a 
passion of tears is such an unusual experience to some men that they 
don’t know what to do with it, and when I spoke it overcame him 
again, and, clenching his hands in the cushions, he sunk his face into 
them and cried out, bemoaning himself like a woman, “ What had he 
ever done that such a message should be sent by him? He knew it 
would break my heart ; he could not and he would not bear it.” 

“Hush !” I said to him again, “ you must be quiet ; and we want 
time to think what can be done.” 

Thereupon he took the water with a sigh of utter exhaustion, and 
drank it and gave me back the glass: as he did so he looked in my 
face with a world of pity and ruth; but my dimmed eyes had lost the 
art of weeping,—neither his compassion nor his example could bring 
it back. 
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He rose presently, and wheeled an easy chair nearer to the fire, 
and clearing away the evergreens with his feet, put me in it, propping 
me with cushions and commiserating me. I could not have endured 
this from anyone else; but he was a fellow-sufferer; moreover he had 
been right from the first, and I did think and I did feel even at that 
moment that if I had only let him go to Derby when he wished 
Valentine would certainly have returned with him. 

Indeed, I said so to him; and I remember telling him not to be 
surprised at my behaviour, for I knew it was strange that I could feel 
no natural emotion, that I could neither tremble nor sigh. 

There was something piteous, no doubt, and hopeless in that hour ; 
it was the first real turning aside from the important point to which 
my life had been tending ; it was the flinging away of allegiance to a 
trusted friend. 

* Have you no question at all to ask me?’ said St. George with a 
Litter sigh. 

I looked in his face, and the gloom of his brow almost frightened 
me. It brought to my mind a sudden alarm as to what might have 
passed between him and Valentine, and my locked lips opened to 
question him. ‘ Where had he been ?” 

** All over London, miserable from dread of what in his desperation 
Valentine might have done. All the mischief was done at Derby. 
Oh, you have much to forgive—not only to him.” 

“ And where did you find him at last ?” 

“They found out at Derby, and telegraphed to me: he was at an 
hotel.” 

* You were not angry with him, poor fellow ?” 

* Oh, child, do not look at me so—yes, I was angry.” 

“You did not strike him?” 

“Ta” 

“* What did he say ?” 

* Nothing.” 

‘What did you say ?” 

~ I don’t know—I don’t exactly know ; but he answered that, if 1 
required it, he would make the sacrifice.” 

“ He was always of a yielding nature.” 

“ Don’t--don’t speak so tamely—don't excuse him ; it pierces my 
heart to hear you.” 

“‘T must excuse him: he would have done worse to come. I do 
excuse him for not coming, and I thank you for not bringing 
him.” 

“T could have brought him, but you had tied my hands. I could 
have made him do his duty, and he would have blessed me for it 
afterwards.” 

“You have done your ‘duty by me instead, and did not sacrific> 
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He dropped his face into his hand and sighed, repeating what he 
had said before. “ Would it, then, have been sacrificing you to marry 
you to the man whom you love ?” 

“Yes ; for the root and ground of my affection for him was the 
helief, which was tardy in coming to me, that he loved me, and that 
by devoting myself to him I could make him happy. He tried long 
to persuade me of his affection : 1 thought his pertinacity was a proof 
of it, and so, because I thought he loved me, I learned to devote 
myself to him. I meant to spend my life in helping him, to reserve 
my best affection for him, and all my allegiance. If he really did 
care for me, he deserved it ; for who else did—even of those on whom 
I had some claim? I would not be perverse, then, and ungrateful: if 
he did love me, I would love him in return.” 

As I spoke slowly, and with long pauses, and weariness and diffi- 
culty, he lifted his face from his hands, and half turned towards me, 
but seemed to be arrested by amazement, and, raising his eyes above 
my head as he had done once before, he lost himself in such a fit of 
thinking, that he appeared to be almost forgetting to breathe. 

Perhaps he did not believe me, perhaps he felt the ground giving 
way under his feet, one chief cause for anger against Valentine fading 
away, one chief cause for pitying me cleared from his mind, and, like 
a person keenly searching in the depths of his own memory for some- 
thing that he desires to bring up to the light, and that perplexes and 
torments him with doubts when he has found it, he sat motionless as 
a stone, knitting his brow ; and I, weak and weary, looked calmly on, 
not able to feel much, but deriving a sort of feeble contentment from 
contemplating a person who could. 

At last, with a mighty sigh, he brought down his eyes to meet 
mine, and looked at me as if he would have penetrated to my very 
soul. 

“Ts it so hard to believe me?” I asked. 

“| find it hard,” he answered gravely, ‘to reconcile what you say 
with—with some things that have taken place.” 

“What things ?” 

“What did I warn you of in the wood? What significance could 
there be in my words to bring such cruel pain to you, if you did not 
love Valentine then? You wished to extort a promise from me that 
I would never allude to it again. You cannot think I have forgotten 
that, and how you hung your head and drooped when I was hard 
enough to tell you that your boy-lover had a careless heart and a 
faint memory. Love him! why he had confided to me that very 
morning that he believed you loved him ; you declined to engage your- 
self to him, but he was sure you loved him ; and when I turned upon 
him and said, ‘What then?’ what response did I get? Boy that he 
was, he faltered and blushed, and owned that he liked you un- 
commonly—was so proud, so pleased with you and your love. You 
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have never been able to feel friendly towards me since that dark 
day.” 

“ And now,” he went on after another pause,: “ when something 
worse than I ever dreaded has come to pass, something more than 
careless and cold has been done, you can sit here white and wan 
like the shadow only of that passionate creature who resented with 
such heart-sick tears the first hint of this wrong, and, unless I am 
mistaken—which I think I must be—it seems you are actually 
telling me—you intend me to understand—that you did not cherish 
him then in your heart (handsome, joyous, engaging young fellow 
that he was), but that your love for him rose afterwards, and was 
due to his long persuasions.” 

Sometimes when a communication of grave import has been made, 
the mind is so full that nothing fresh can startle it. 

So it was with me then. I perceived my long-cherished mistake, 
and St. George had warned me about Valentine after all. What did 
it signify now? 1 thought it over. He was such a mere boy at that 
time, 1 said to myself ; how could St. George take such a thing into 
his head ?—he was a mere boy. Then I recurred to my first thought 
on the subject: What did it signify now ? 

Some slight movement that he made recalled me to myself, and 
looking up, I saw that he was expecting an answer from me, and look- 
ing at me with keen attention. 

“ He was a mere boy,” I said at last ; and I considered again. “And 
so he thought I loved him. Strange!” 

“ Strange,” repeated St. George ; “ why his father thought so—his 
sister thought so; and as to his persuasions “ 

“Yes,” I said, wearily, “he was very open—surely you knew of 
them.” 

“Knew of them,” he repeated, bitterly. “ Oh yes, I knew of them ; 
but I believed that your long hesitation was owing to my having re- 
minded you of his extreme youth and volatile character. I thought 
afterwards, poor fellow, that I had done him a great wrong, and you 
too. I thought I had spoilt your best chance of happiness, and his 
best chance of a happy and noble and virtuous youth.” 

“Did you?” I answered, for I was sorry to hear him speak with 
such anguish. “ Well, never mind now, it made no difference.” 

“T set myself to atone for it,” he went on. “I never rested till I 
had made an early marriage possible for him. At least, you loved him 
afterward ¢” 

He turned upoii me almost vehemently to ask this question, and I 
answered, after thinking again,— 

“1 cared for him very much ; he was so kind, and I wanted some- 
one to whom I could devote myself. I loved him almost better even 
than Tom at last.” 

“Is that all?” he exclaimed, springing up ; “almost better than 
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Tom? Oh, then, the mischief is not quite irreparable, the wrong is 
not so intolerable as I thought.” 

I cannot describe what I felt when he said that : his shame for his 
brother and his intense sympathy with me had been more necessary 
in this great trouble than I was aware. Now this sustaining sym- 
pathy was withdrawing, and all the courage I had left went after it. 

Happily for me, the pang of that moment brought back to me the 
power to weep, and I could lay down my head at last and cry for all 
I had lost—for my home under the New Zealand hills, and my cabin 
in the “ Curlew.” 


(To be continued.) 





WILL NOVEMBER METEORS APPEAR THIS YEAR? 


—oe — 


Ir was announced last year that the November meteor system was, 
fur the time being, exhausted, and that no further displays of 
November shooting-stars—the Leonides, as they are called—might 
be expected until the close of the present century. Few meteors had 
been seen on the night of November 13-14 in England, and it 
seemed reasonable to infer that the meteor-stream had passed away 
for the time, not to return until the head of the stream, already far 
on its course towards the most distant part of its path, should have 
rounded that part and thence travelled back to the earth’s neigh- 
bourhood. But scarcely had this opinion been promulgated before 
news was received from Italy and elsewhere, that though few meteors 
‘had been seen on November 13-14, yet on other nights hundreds of 
meteors belonging to the November system had made their appear- 
ance. The stream had not, in fact, come to an end; but a portion of 
it had become widespread, and had been partly displaced, so that 
the earth took a longer time in traversing it, and passed through its 
densest part on a different day than usual. Accordingly, instead of 
having the assurance that this year, and for several successive years, 
there will be no display of November meteors, we have the proba- 
bility that for several nights in the second week of November many 
Leonides will be seen. 

It may be interesting to consider here, briefly, the phenomena 
which have been observed during the last few years. Rightly under- 
stood, they afford very striking evidence as to the nature and extent 
of the remarkable group of bodies forming the November meteor 
system. 

It is strange to consider that only seven years ago astronomers 
knew scarcely anything about the Leonides, beyond the bare fact. 
that, on or about November 12, 13, 14, shooting-stars were often 
seen, and not unfrequently in showers. The following remarks in a 
verbal communication addressed by Mr. Glaisher to the Astronomical 
Society, in December, 1865, indicate the views of even the best- 
informed astronomers at that time :—‘ At the last meeting of this 
Society, notice was given by the President that a recurrence of the 
November shower of meteors was expected on the 12th of November. 
I believe that that notice was responded to by a very large number 
of observers, who looked out very assiduously till the hour of twelve, 
and then retired without occupying themselves at all about meteors 
afterwards. I am not surprised at this. It is the custom of the Astro- 
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nomer Royal to enter in a pocket-book, before the end of one year, 
all phenomena to which attention is to be paid in the following year ; 
and if we look into these pocket-books, we shall find in every one of 
them, as far back as 1836, entries on certain days, ‘ Look out for 
meteors ;’ and if we look into the Greenwich volume of ‘ Observa- 
tions’ for observations of meteors on those days, we shall find very 
few recorded ; yet on every one of these days I have charged observers 
to keep a good watch on certain parts of the heaveus, until at last I 
was almost ashamed to do so, and almost concluded that the shower- 
meteor theory could not be sustained.” 

It was only in that year, 1865, that astronomers were beginning to 
recognise the fact, that to look for the November meteors much 
before twelve o'clock at night was a mere waste of labour. Remem- 
bering that meteors are bodies impinging on our earth (or rather on 
her atmosphere) from without, it will be manifest that a meteor- 
shower can only salute one half of the earth at any given moment. 
The other half of the earth must at the moment be perfectly sheltered 
from that meteor-shower, though there is nothing to prevent its being 
rained upon by some other meteor-shower.* So that, in inquiring 
when the shooting-stars belonging to any meteor system are likely to 
be seen, we must inquire when the particular part of the earth where 
the observer is located is exposed to the meteor-shower. So long 
as it is on the sheltered half of the earth, to look for meteors is like 
preparing to count the rain-drops falling on a window facing eastwards 
when the wind is blowing strongly from the west. We now know 
quite certainly that until late in the evening of November 12, 13, 
14, &e., this country is on that side of the earth which is not exposed 
to the November meteors. About half-past nine, England is carried 
round by the earth’s rotation so as to be exposed to the shower of 
meteors. But she does not come fully into the shower until past 
midnight ; and it is then only (and thence until daylight) that meteors 
of this system may be expected to fall in considerable numbers. 

Now whether, in the years 1860—1864, November meteors had 
fallen in the “wee sma’ hours ayont the twal’” is not known. The 
observers did not wait for those hours. As Mr. Glaisher said, it was 
not very surprising that observers “gave up watching at twelve 
o'clock ; for it is no joke, as I know by experience, to stand motion- 
less on a clear, cold night, hour after hour, staring as it were at 
vacancy, with perhaps one or two observations only as a reward.” 

But in 1865 the watch was continued after midnight. Six observers 
at Greenwich watched from midnight until five o’clock, with this 
result, that “ meteors of the first class appeared at the rate of 250 


* This is not a mere idea. It is actually the case, that in certain parts of her path 
the earth is traversing two meteor systems at once, so that meteors are at the time 
pouring upon her atmosphere from two different quarters. 
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per hour,” though during a part of the time the moon was shining 
brightly. Mr. Alexander Herschel, at Hawkhurst, mapped down the 
paths of 68 meteors. Professor Adams, at Cambridge, noted the 
paths of upwards of 100. On this point Prof. Challis remarked, “I 
often looked out for November meteors but could not see them. [ 
had seen the August meteors ” (which fall all night long,—and all day, 
though then unseen) “very regularly with no very great disproportion 
az tothe numbers ; but I cannot say that I saw anything more on the 
12th November than on other nights. Professor Adams has given 
me the particulars of his observations last month. He began at 
twelve o’clock and went on to about twenty minutes past one, and 
during that time I think it was 120,—at all events, above 100 that 
he saw. My experience of the August meteors has been this, that I 
never at that hour of the night got that number ; so that it is quite 
clear from the experience of the Cambridge observatory, that the 
appearance of last November is exceptional,—a kind of shower such 
as we have not noticed before. I may also state that Professor 
Adams told me he found fourteen coincidences,—I think twelve cer- 
tain,—by comparing with Mr. Herschel’s observations ; and that the 
average height of the meteors they ascertained was 83 miles. In 
the year 1862, I took observations myself of the August meteors, 
and compared them with observations made at Hawkhurst on that 
occasion, and we got an average height of 82 miles.” 

It is known to every one that the November meteors have been 
found to be associated with a certain comet which made its appear- 
ance in 1866. They travel on the same path as the comet,—called 
Tempel’s comet,—that path extending far beyond the orbit of the 
planet Uranus, or more than nineteen times farther from the sun 
than our earth is. 

Now a point to be noticed particularly, here, is this,—that the 
part of the November meteor system traversed in November, 1865, 
was in front of Tempel’s comet. Budies, distributed profusely enough 
to cause 1000 first-class meteors to appear in four hours over 
England alone, are travelling as the advance-guard of the November 
comet ! 

We all remember what happened in 1866. From one to six, meteors 
appeared in countless numbers. At times many shooting-stars could 
be seen at once. More than 8000 meteors were counted at Green- 
wich ; and it is probable that in this country alone 20,000 meteors 
were seen by different observers. 

Yet the part of the stream then traversed by the earth was rela- 
tively contracted. When America had been brought by the earth’s 
rotation to the side of the earth which the November meteors fall 
upon, the shower had ceased, although only three or four hours before 
it had been at its height. It is not quite certainly known when the 
shower began (with respect to the carth regarded as a whole). At 
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Kishnagur, fifty miles north of Calcutta, the meteoric shower was 
in progress during the early morning hours, or some time before 
England had been brought within range. The shower certainly lasted 
six hours, and probably about eight hours. As the earth crosses the 
thickness of the meteor-stream at the rate of about 18,000 miles per 
hour (traversing the stream slantwise, at a real rate of about 65,000 
miles per hour), it follows that the part of the stream traversed in 
1866 was from about 100,000 to about 150,000 miles in thickness. 
What its breadth may have been we have no means of knowing. 

It is worthy of remark, that many observers in 1866 noticed that 
the display three times waxed and waned in splendour, as though the 
meteor system consisted of three rich strata. 

Now the part traversed in 1866 was behind the comet to which 
the meteors belong. It was not sé close to the comet as the part 
traversed in 1865, which was in fact not more than a hundred mil- 
lions of miles in front of the comet, whereas the part traversed in 
1866 was about four hundred millions of miles behind the comet. 
Thus it is evident that the region behind the comet is much more 
richly strewn with meteoric matter than the region in front of the 
comet. We may take it for granted, then, that there must be a 


dwindling away of meteoric matter, according as the distance behind - 


the comet increases. But it is not likely that this dwindling away 
is continued right round the orbit until we come again to parts in 
front of the comet. This would account very well for the fact that 
the display in 1866 was so much more remarkable than the display 
in 1865; but if in reality there was scarcely any display at all in 
the years 1860—1864, we should require some other explanation. 
Thus we might suppose that the place of the comet was the region 
where meteoric matter was most richly spread, and that thence the 
meteors dwindled away both in the rear of the comet and in front, 
but much more rapidly in front of the comet than behind it. This 
indeed would seem to be the case; since, as already mentioned, 
and as we shall presently show more fully, there has not only been a 
gradual yearly diminution in the number of meteors seen since 1866 
and 1867, but the stream has shown obvious signs of widening out 
behind the comet. This widening out, if continued right round the 
comet’s path, until a region close in front of the comet were again 
reached, would result in a condition of the stream in front of the 
comet very different indeed from what was observed in 1865. 

But what a remarkable state of things is already indicated. Here 
we have a comet so insignificant in appearance that a good telescope 
was required to render it visible when most favourably placed for 
observation. And yet a hundred millions of miles in front of this 
comet meteoric matter was so richly strewn as to show 250 falling 
stars per hour in a single country, while four hundred millions of 
miles behind the comet the stream was so rich that a magnificent 
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display of shooting-stars continued during the whole time of the 
earth’s passage through the system. It is amazing indeed to con- 
sider a range of five hundred million miles of meteoric matter, with 
a comet as its nucleus, and then to remember that though that comet 
has circled thrice in each century round its enormous orbit, its exist- 
ence had never been suspected until by a lucky chance an astronomer 
saw it as a faint cloud-like speck in the field of view of his telescope, 
in January, 1866. 

But in pursuing our inquiry as to the probable visibility of the 
November meteors this year, we are led to the recognition of yet 
stranger circumstances respecting this remarkable telescopic comet. 

In 1867, observers in Europe were on the look-out for a repetition 
of a display such as they had witnessed in 1866. But scarcely any 
meteors were seen. We soon heard, however, from America and the 
West Indies that a display, even more remarkable than that of 1866, 
had been witnessed in those parts. A single observer, Captain Stuart, 
at Nassau, counted a thousand meteors in two hours and a quarter. 
This, according to Mr. Glaisher’s method of reckoning in 1865, 
would correspond to four thousand meteors actually visible in that 
time ; that is, meteors fell at such a rate that, in four hours and a 
half, as many meteors would have been seen (supposing the shower 
had continued so long) as were seen at Greenwich in 1866 in six 
hours. But the shower came to an end before daybreak. Moreover, 
from a careful study of the evidence I have found that the actual 
duration of the earth’s passage through the meteor-stream was con- 
siderably shorter in 1867 than in 1866, insomuch that the thickness 
of the stream at the part traversed in 1866 cannot be estimated at 
more than 60,000 miles, or about half the estimated thickness of the 
part traversed in the preceding year. This feature, and the greater 
richness of the stream in 1867, are the more remarkable, that after 
1867 the stream widened and grew less and less condensed. It 
would seem as though the stream gradually narrows behind the 
comet of 1866 {just as a stream of water narrows from the point of 
emission to the part of the outflow called the vena contracta), and 
thereafter rapidly widens and disperses (just as a stream widens 
rapidly beyond the vena contracta, and eventually spreads so much 
that it becomes converted into mere spray). 

The first signs of this process were recognised in 1868. In 1866 
the display of November meteors had been recognised only in the 
eastern hemisphere. In 1867 there had been no display in the 
eastern, but a very remarkable display in the western hemisphere. It 
was expected by astronomers that in 1868, the scene of the display, 
still travelling westwards, would have passed to the Pacific, or even to 
China. “It is not likely,” I myself wrote, in November, 1868, “that 
the display will be well seen by practised observers anywhere. In 
New Zealand it may be seen, though the position of New Zcaland 
VOL. XI. NN 
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(on the earth’s southern hemisphere) is unfavourable. It is possible 
that a few travellers who may happen to see the phenomenon from 
various parts of the Pacific may think it worth while to report their 
observations. On the whole, however, it is more prolable that we 
shall hear nothing of the November shooting-stars of the year 1868.” 
“Tt is just possible,” I added (fortunately for my credit as a vatici- 
nator), “that the form of the ring-system may not be so regular as 
we have been supposing. In this case, we might even sec the shower 
in England.” However, apart from this saving clause, I had no 
occasion to be ashamed of my prediction ; for only a few days after 
it appeared, Mr. Hind, the Superintendent of the ‘‘ Nautical Almanac,” 
wrote to the “Times,” expressing similar views. 

Not only, however, was the meteoric display well seen in England, 
but, for the first time since the comet had passed, the shower was 
witnessed in the western as well as the eastern hemisphere. It was 
also well seen at the Cape of Good Hope, and at other stations in the 
southern hemisphere. 

This, however, is far from being all. In America, the November 
meteors were seen in 1868, on two successive nights. On the 
morning of the 13th of November Professor Wylie counted 165 
meteors, chiefly Leonides ; and some were actually seen by Professor 
Kirkwood after sunrise on that morning. But it was on the morning 
of the 14th that the display attained its real maximum, not only for 
America, but for the whole earth. At about half-past three, the 
meteors were falling at the rate of about twenty per minute, 900 
having been seen during the preceding forty-five minutes. The 
display continued far on towards dawn, since Professor Wylie counted 
730 meteors in one hour and sixteen minutes, ending his watch at 
eleven minutes past six. 

It is also very noteworthy that during the passage of the earth 
through the meteor-stream in 1868, the triplicity of the stream, 
which had been clearly indicated during a single night’s display in 
1866, was manifested in a more remarkable manner. For, whereas 
the observers at the Cape of Good Hope noticed a shower attaining 
its maximum at about half-past one (Greenwich time) on the morning of 
November the 14th, Professor Grant, at Glasgow, observed that the 
shower as there seen attained its maximum at about a quarter past 
five, while Professor Kirkwood recognised a third maximuin at half-past 
three (Cincinnati time), corresponding to about eight minutes past 
nine Greenwich time. So that nearly eight hours separated the first 
maximum from the last; showing that the three meteoric strata, 
which had been close together in 1866, were now so far apart that a 
distance of about 130,000 miles separated the two outermost from each 
other. The middle stratum would seem to have been almost exactly 
half way between the two other ; for from half-past one to a quarter 
past five is an interval of three and three-quarter hours, while from 
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a quarter past five to eight minutes past nine is an interval of three 
hours and fifty-three minutes. Remembering that the observations 
are not assumed to be accurate within a few minutes, we may say 
that in 1868 the meteor system was recognised as consisting in the 
main of three great strata of meteors, separated from each other by 
a distance of about 65,000 miles. 

But the actual thickness of the system, regarded as a whole, was 
much greater than 130,000 miles. The time occupied by the earth 
in traversing the system amounted to fully thirty hours, correspond- 
ing to a thickness of more than half a million of miles. The system 
was, in fact, five times as deep as in 1866, and nearly ten times as 
deep as in 1867. It will be very obvious, therefore, that the con- 
tracted part had passed far away beyond the earth’s orbit. 

Before proceeding to discuss the earth’s passage of the stream in 
later years, we must pause for a moment to indicate the real signifi- 
cance of what has been thus far stated. The reader must not sup- 
pose that a certain meteor-group had been waxing and waning year 
by year. During all the time which had elapsed between November, 
1865, and November, 1868, the whole system of meteors had been 
travelling onwards upon its enormous orbit. The part traversed in 
November, 1865, had at the end of the three years travelled nearly 
as far as the orbit of Saturn (its course not crossing the orbit, but 
passing more than a hundred millions of miles south of it), The 
comet, Which had been about a hundred millions of miles behind 
that part of the system in 1865, had gained considerably upon it,* 
and was some forty millions of miles behind. The rich part tra- 
versed in 1866 was in 1868 about two hundred millions of miles 
behind the comet. And, lastly, the rich but contracted part traversed 
in 1867 was about as far away as the orbit of Jupiter, but some 
ninety millions of miles south of that orbit. Over the whole of the 
enormous range of space, from the place where the meteor orbit is 
nearest to the path of Saturn, past the orbit of Jupiter, and right up 
to the earth’s place in November, 1868, the meteor system extended 
in an unbroken stream, varying in thickness from about 60,000 miles 
to upwards of 500,000 miles, and having an unknown width. Com- 
pared with the volume of space occupied by this part only of the 
meteor system, the sun’s enormous volume sinks almost into 
nothingness. 

But the end was not yet. 

In the year 1869, many meteors belonging to the November system 


* This may seem strange, at first sight, to the realer who remembers that the 
comet and the meteors complete their circuit of the orbit in the same period of time. 
But always when two bodies are circling round an eccentric orbit, they draw closer to 
each other as they approach the place where they are farthest from their common 
ruler, and draw apart again as they approach the place where they are nearest te 
that orb. 
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fell on the night of November 13-14, in England. And before long, 
news came from various quarters that not only on that night, but on 
the 11th and 12th, and again on the 14th and 15th of November, 
shooting-stars had been seen, whose paths on the heavens showed 
that they belonged to the Leonides. Captain Tupman announced 
that he had seen the Leonides on five successive nights, when on 
board ship in the Mediterranean. 

Now, in five days the earth, crossing the thickness of the meteor 
system at the rate of about 18,000 miles per hour, passes over more 
than two million miles in that direction (really travelling a distance 
of nearly eight millions of miles). So that the portion of the stream 
traversed in 1869 was about four times as thick or deep as that tra- 
versed in 1868, and about forty times as thick as that traversed in 
1867. 

In 1870 the stream was found to be similarly diffuse. It will be 
clear, however, that when once this state of diffusion has been 
attained, we can no longer look for very definite information as to 
the actual extent of the meteor-stream, simply because, on its 
borders meteors are so sparsely distributed that few fall per hour, 
and attention is not likely to be given to a phenomenon so little re- 
markable. The point to be noticed respecting the passages of the 
meteor-stream in 1869 and 1870, is that on both occasions the night 
of November 13-14 was distinguished by a display of the Leonides, 
while evidence was received from several places, showing that the 
earth must have been from five to seven days traversing the meteor 
system. It was also noticed that although there was no steady 
shower or display comparable to what had been witnessed in 1866, 
1867, and 1868, yet from time to time the numbers of meteors in- 
creased, and occasionally, for several minutes in succession, there 
was a veritable shower. It seemed as though the meteor-stream had 
become broken up into several minor streams, or else that the three 
main streams had become irregular in density, so as to consist of 
clustering groups of meteors rather than of a somewhat uniform 
stratum of these bodies. 

Now last year there was a change in one very important respect. 
In this country, according to custom, many observers watched for the 
meteors on the night of November 13-14. But there was no display 
of shooting-stars; nay, some of the observers declared that there 
were not even so many shooting-stars as are commonly witnessed at 
a time when the earth is not passing through any known meteor 
system. Mr. Glaisher, whose corps of observers at Greenwich had 
been on the watch as usual, announced at a meeting of the Astro. 
nomical Society his belief that the meteor-stream had now passed 
beyond the earth’s orbit, and that it would be useless to watch for 
the November meteors until the comet they are associated with 
should be again approaching the earth (towards the close of the 
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century). It need hardly be said that this opinion was strictly in 
accordance with the evidence then available, and that it was most 
desirable that observers should be warned against undertaking 
a useless labour. 

But soon after, news was received that Italian observers had seen 
many November meteors. It chanced, unfortunately, that bad 
weather prevailed in Italy on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of November. 
We may assume, however, that if the weather had been fine on the 
morning of the 14th, the Italian observers would have had no better 
success than those in England. For the dimensions of the earth are 
so small compared with those of the meteor-stream, that no difference 
was likely to be observed between the condition of the part of the 
stream traversed by England and that of the part traversed by Italy. 
A tolerably apt idea of the case may be formed by comparing the 
earth as she traverses the meteor-stream to a cricket-ball flung through 
the spray of a large fountain ; and just as every part of the forward 
half of such a ball would be similarly wetted, so when a shower of 
meteors is witnessed at one part of the exposed hemisphere of the 
earth, it is practically certain that a corresponding shower will be 
observed at all other stations on that hemisphere (at least, at all 
stations where night is in progress). 

But on the morning of November 15 the skies were less clouded, 
though still not perfectly clear. At Genoa, Professor Garibaldi, who 
beyan his watch on the evening of the 14th, counted a hundred 
meteors, chiefly Leonides, before half-past one on the morning of 
the 15th. Signor Maggi, at Volpeglino, near Tortona, counted 
fifty-two meteors between a quarter-past three and a quarter-past six ; 
the sky was cloudy, however. The observations made at Alexandria 
by Professor Parnisetti show that, at the time when Signor Garibaldi 
ceased observing, a denser part of the meteor system was approaching ; 
for half-past one Genoa time corresponds to a quarter to three 
Alexandria time ; and Parnisetti found that up to about this hour 
the November meteors were few in number, but from that hour until 
five they were much more numerous. Between three and four he 
and his assistants counted 100, and between four and five they 
counted 95 more. In all, on the morning of the 15th they counted 
300 meteors. This is a falling off, doubtless, from the numbers 
observed at particular stations in every year since 1865 inclusive ; 
but when it is considered in connection with the wide-spreading of 
the meteor system it by no means implies the utter exhaustion of the 
stream. 

Even more remarkable, however, is the circumstance that on the 
morning of the 17th of November no less than 128 shooting-stars, of 
which the greater number were Leonides, were counted at Moncalieri. 
Since this date is three days later than that at which the central 
passage of the stream ordinarily takes place, we may assume that the 
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stream had widened until six days at least were necessary to carry 
the earth through it. In this case the thickness of the stream had 
increased from 60,000 miles (its value in 1867) to about 2,600,000 
miles ! 

Commenting on the observations made in Italy and at Alexandria, 
Professor Denza says, “It follows that the meteoric shower was in 
progress during the night of November 14-15, and farther, from the 
comparison of the above-mentioned observations with others made at 
French and Portuguese stations (where very few meteors were seen 
on the morning of the 14th), it appears that we should judge the 
night of November 14 to have been the true date of the passage of 
the November stream.” He doubtless means the centre of the 
stream, since he had himself, a few lines earlicr, quoted the observa- 
tions made at Moncalieri. “ Thus the passage,” he proceeds, “ was 
a full day earlier than in former years. Nevertheless, the meteor- 
cloud has appeared not only to be less dense, but displaced from its 
usual position, very turbid (trowblé) and irregular; for the portion 
which the earth crosses at present is but a remnant, and, as it were, 
a tenuous tail behind the more densely crowded central group.” ‘It 
is to be inferred also,” he adds, “ that the flight of meteors is extend- 
ing itself gradually along its orbit—a process which will, in the long 
run, cause the whole orbit to be occupied by cosmical matter, after 
which there will be displays of the meteors not merely at intervals 
of 33} years, but year after year, and with about the same degree of 
richness, precisely as is the case with the August meteors or Per- 
seides.” 

I have quoted this passage, not as expressing the exact view which 
seems to me the most probable, but because it shows in what light 
the Italian astronomers regard the November meteor system. Pro- 
fessor Denza does not appear to me to attend sufticiently to the 
phenomenon of wide spreading observed in the system—a phenomenon 
not implying that a mere remnant only of the meteor system has 
been traversed during recent years. Moreover, this phenomenon is 
inconsistent with the idea that the meteor system will at any time 
become a uniform oval ring of meteors. ‘The paths of those meteors 
which lag very far behind the comet, having once become diverse, so 
that these meteors no longer travel in a compact body, can never " 
again become closely accordant, while on the contrary those bodies 
which, travelling close behind the comet, form a more densely aggre- 
gated stratum, will continue to do so for a very long period. These, 
however, are comparatively unimportant points. The circumstance 
to be chiefly noticed is the common consent of astronomers as to the 
general characteristics of this wonderful meteor system. 

When we were considering what had been observed in 1868, we 
recognised the fact that the portion of the system traversed in 1865 
had, in 1868, travelled nearly as far as the orbit of Saturn. But in 
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1872 that portion had passed far beyond the orbit of Saturn, nearly 
half-way thence, indeed, towards the orbit of Uranus. Over the 
tremendous range separating the earth’s place in November 3 from 
a region midway between the paths of Uranus and Saturn, there was 
in November, 1871, a complete meteoric band of connection. The 
actual length of this meteoric band (which, be it remembered, was 
not straight, but formed part of a long oval) was about 1,500 millions 
of miles. The thickness of the meteoric stream was nowhere less 
than 60,000 miles, and in places amounted to upwards of two mil- 
lions of miles. Its width we do not know, but it doubtless far ex- 
ceeded the thickness of the stratum. Taking as a very moderate 
estimate 200,000 miles for the mean thickness, and 500,000 miles for 
the mean width, it follows that the actual volume of space occupied 
by the portion of the November stream thus, as it were, gauged, is 
not less than ove hundred and fifty millions of millions of millions of 
cubic miles, or nearly seven million times the sun's volume ! 

It is not difficult to determine what is likely to happen during the 
earth’s passage of the November meteor system in the present year. 
That the stream which, wide-spread though it was in 1871, showed 
then few traces of actual exhaustion, will be found to be altogether 
exhausted in 1872, is unlikely in the extreme. It is almost certain 
that, if a careful watch is kept this year, many hundreds of the 
November meteors will be counted in this country and others. But 
it is by nov means improbable that this year, as last year, no meteors 
may be seen on the morning of November 14. That is the time 
when a careful watch is most likely to be rewarded ; but it is by no 
means certain that any Leonides will then be seen. Instead, how- 
ever, of discontinuing the observations which have been ordinarily 
made (of late) on the morning of the 14th, the work of observation 
should be extended to other days. Practised observers should watc!: 
during the early morning hours of every day, from the 10th to the 
18th of November inclusive. An even greater degree of interest 
attaches to the result than to the observations made in former years. 
If the meteor-stream is becoming exhausted, it is most desirable to 
recognise the laws according to which the thinning off proceeds. It 
will be also most important to know to what extent the process of 
wide spreading may continue. But it is not at all impossible that we 
may find « total change this year in the aspect of the system. There 
might be a veritable display of the November meteors, since Schia- 
parelli has invited the attention of astronomers to the circumstance 
that in 1818, or nearly midway between the great displays of 1799 
and 1833, there occurred 2 fine shower of the Leonides. In any case, 
those who are interested in meteoric astronomy ought not to lose the 
opportunity :florded during this month of extending and improving 
our knowledge of the most interesting of all the meteor systems. 

R. A. Proctor. 





THE SONG OF THE SHEALING.* 
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O who sits and sings the sad song of the Shealing, 
Alone on the hill-side, alone in the night ! 
Dead still through the shadows the moonlight is stealing, 
The dew’s on the heather, the mist on the height. 
She sitteth in silence, and singeth so slowly ; 
She milks the dark kine with her fingers so fair. 
White woe of the lost, may her vigil be holy ! 
The song of the Shealing is sad on the air. 


Dark strewn on the grass are the stones of the Shealing, 
The wild leek and nettle grow black over all ; 

Here morning to gloaming the black hawk is wheeling, 
And foumart and stoat suckle young in the wall. 


It’s lonely by daylight, but nightly, ah! nightly, 
She comes from her cave, with her kine, and sits there. 
Oh, hearken ! she sings, and her face gleams so whitely : 
The song of the Shealing is sad on the air. 


O who would not hark to the song of the Shealing ! 
I stand in the shadow, I listen and sigh. 
The day comes again, happy voices are pealing, 
The blue smoke curls up to the sweet summer sky ; 
O red in the sunset the kine gather yonder, 
The maidens are milking with rosy fect bare ; 
The sheep-dog is barking,—I hear it and ponder,— 
The song of the Shealing is sad on the air. 


O green was the pasture, and sweet was the Shealing, 
And kind were the maidens bare-footed and free, 

And full of enchantment was Love’s tender feeling 
When the moon rose so silently up from the sea. 


* The rude cluster of huts in the midst of the distant pasturage whither the cattle 
were driven in summer, and where they grazed for many weeks, attended by the 
women and maidens of the farm. 
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And on the green knolls walked the loved and the lover, 
Wrapt warm in one plaid, with one thought and one care : 
I see them! I hear them! my heart’s running over,— 
The song of the Shealing is sad on the air. 


O spirit of whiteness, O ghost of the Shealing ! 
Sing on, and sing low in the shade of the hill ; 
The picture has faded your voice was revealing, 
The white owl looks out through the threshold so chill. 
There’s a star on Ben Rannoch shines softly above you, 
It sparkles all night on the dew in your hair : 
White Soul of the Silence, we hear you and love you,— 
The song of the Shealing is sad on the air. 





FILIPPO, PAINTER. 
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Il. 
Darkness, which falls very suddenly in Rome, was near the city 
before Filippo and Bianca reached their homes. 

“For to-night, then, fare thee well, my life,” he said, as they stood, 
trying to part, by the church which marked the boyndary prescribed 
by Bianca. “Henceforth one home shall hold us beth. Thou wilt 
be mine to-morrow, Bianca? Priests are many in Rome. What! 
not to-morrow !—and to-morrow is yet so far away! Ah, Bianca, 
if thou didst know how bare and unfurnished my poor home will look 
all that long to-morrow, that has been blessed with thee to-day! 
What art waiting for, Bianca?) Thou wilt not change that gown for 
any costlier? 1 would not have thee change one thread—I love thee 
as thou art.” 

“Thou wouldst, indeed, that [ change naught? 

“ Nay, I beseech thee not.” 

“Good, Filippo. This silver hand, then,” said she, touching it 
with her finger tips, and smiling coyly, * shall remain 6ycr—shall 
not be changed for one with closed palm.” 

“Nay!” said he, laughing; “thou knowest I meant not that, 
sweet Bianca. Change it to-morrow with thy girlhood, and be a 
Roman matron, wilt thou?” 

“Tis easier spoken than done. Thou hast theusht nothing of 
home, or house, or wherewithal. [ want no gear, Filippo, seeing this 
pleases thee ; but I will not wed thee to bring thee to starvation. 
Hast any money, Filippo?” 

“Thou art so worldly. But [ have two seudi, and an order fora 
picture.” 

“ For a good patron ?” 

** Ay !—one who pays well aml quickiy.” 

“When will it be finished?” 

“ By the time the scudi are spent, and thou askest more of me.” 

“ Canst finish it in a week?” 

“ Nay ; in a fortnight.” 

“Then we will wait for that, Filippo.” 

“T cannot! ’Tis cruel to ask it, Bianca!” he cried, impetuously. 

“Would I had not gone into the cursed Lotto!” she said, sadly, 
turning her face away. 

“ Didst lose, then? Ah! I feared so, and forgot to ask thee once 
more, because I feared to lose a greater prize. But, Bianca, I bless 


—in dress or hair?” 
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thee for naming that thing. How much wilt thou promise to wed 
me on? Five scudi? ten scudi? and the picture?” 

“ How wilt thou get five scudi ?” 

“Where thou didst lose, thon sweetest soul! Bianca, ’tis a week, 
saving one day, till the Lotto comes round again. If I win, wilt thou 
wed me that self-same day ?” 

“ Ay! I will wed thee!” 


» 


“ Then may all angels lend the week their wings!” said Filippo. 


And the week passed, and priest and acolyte and herald passed 
into the red-draped balcony ; and into the piazza streamed the eager 
people, ragged, starved, hungry, but drunk with the fatal intoxica- 
tion of a delusive hope. 

Taller than the dark natives beside him by a head and shoulders, 
with his fair locks tossed back upon his forehead, and his pale, manly 
face upturned to the wheel of fate above him, Filippo the painter is 
not easily mistaken. 

We look for the form of Bianca beside him, but we fail to find her. 
He has come alone—to hear alone, and then to carry to his mistress, 
the tidings of his weal or woe. For he cannot feel it is Bianca’s woe 
so all entirely as it is his own ; else had she never laid that bar of 
five bright scudi between them and their bliss. Yet never reproach 
has neared the heart or lips of Filippo ; he loves too vastly, with his 
passionate, headlong, blinded, new-found love. 

The sun, that strikes down hotly now upon ill-covered or un- 
covered heads, seems to have only touched the fairer skin of the 
young painter, while round him, like bronzed statues, the sallow 
Romans group themselves in whispering knots of twos and threes ; 
statues in all but the wretched fluttering garments or ill-falling coats 
they wear for togas. 

The wheel is flying now, in a quick whirl: madly the little papers 
dance and leap and crackle as they go. The acolyte turns back his 
sleeves, makes the sign of the cross, draws. 

Filippo’s hand is tightly closed upon his number ; he opens it a 
moment to make sure that it is safe. Number twenty-one. He has 
taken it from the age of Bianca ; and surely such a number cannot, 
cannot fail ! 

“ Fifty-five !” 

Well, that is but the first. Filippo has yet four chances still. 

“ Eighty-nine !” , 

The hoarse wail and murmur from the crowd, and tightening of 
many hands over many tickets. 

“ Sixty-three !” 

The numbers are all running high to-day ; and Filippo’s number is 
so far from high. Poor Filippo! 

“ Thirty-eight !” 
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Ab! that is nearer ; it may fall yet. 

“Twenty 

Filippo’s heart gives a bound. Yes, twenty, poor Filippo ‘—but not 
twenty-one.” 

All the fair locks come falling on his forehead ; wearily the tired 
eyes turn upon the crowd. Filippo feels hopelessly in his empty 
pocket. He has risked all, and now he has lost all. It was worth 
risking all for such a prize. He is a man still, and he has something 
more than Roman blood within him. He bears up bravely ; but, ah 
me ! that empty home! that cursed Lotto! that unfinished picture ! 

“ Friend Filippo,” says one, touching him on the shoulder, and he 
looks up, or rather down, to find a little cluster of folk about him ; 
“friend Filippo, thou hast well done !” 

“How so?” he asks, sharply. 

“How so! in so nearly drawing the prize. Twenty-one is thy 
number, eh? and twenty was the winner! Try thy luck again, good 
painter ; thou’lt reach the mark next time !” 

“Idiot !” said Filippo, pushing himself out through the crowd. 

“ Nay, nay,” shout a dozen voices ; “ go not, we pray thee, till thou 
hast given us a number. Thou art so nearly winner. Say, where 
didst thou find thy ‘ twenty-one ’ ?—by blood, or age, or accident, or 
how ?” 

“ By a way thou canst not,” he answered, gruffly, pushing the last 
speaker aside. But half-way up the street they still followed him, 
with their cry, “ Date me un numero! Per amor di Dio !” 

One, seeing a child playing with stones or walnuts, darted across 
the street to count them. Another hurried home repeating the 
number of a shop, upon which, doubtless, by the direct interposition 
of the Holy Mother, his eye had fallen. And the rest, seeing no 
help likely to be dealt them by Filippo, dropped off one by one, and 
suffered him to pass on in peace. 

A sorry peace it was. And yet the time was not long before he 
had reached the Trastevere. As he went he had done asa man in 
trouble should ; he had bethought him how to reclimb the height 
from which he had fallen. 

Somewhat cheered by the hope before him and Bianca’s priceless 
love, his face had lost a little of its distress before the church, where 
she was to await him, appeared in sight. But when his eyes fell 
upon her, so true to her promise, watching by the porch there, shining 
like a bright jewel from out the shadows, and with the hope he had 
laid by hovering upon her parted lips as she smiled out his welcome, 
his courage ebbed away, and she read the message in his silence. 

“‘ Bianca,” said he, drawing close to her, “it is all lost—all the 
three scudi—thy one, my two. And now adieu happiness for two 
weary weeks ;” and he sat down wearily upon the steps, and covered 
his face with his hands. 
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Bianca neither spoke nor moved. 

“Did never good come of that cursed Lotto?” said she, pre- 
sently. 

“ How canst thou say that?” he asked reproachfully, looking up ; 
and she saw that there were tears in his sad eyes ; “ how canst thou 
say that, when, save for the Lotto, maybe my eyes had never rested 
on thee? Was never good in that, Bianca ?” 

“That God thou speakest of knows,” she said, gravely ; “I know 
not. But I fear sometimes it were not wholly good.” 

“For thee?” he asked, sharply. 

“Nay, Filippo, for thee. To me thy love is an eternal good. 
Thou knowest that if I lose thee I have naught. Thy love is meat 
to me and drink ; I want no other thing.” 

“Then wed me so, my life!” he cried out, catching at her skirt 
with both his hands, and gazing up into her face as she stood above 
him, on an upper step. 

A beautiful, soft, almost holy smile broke upon the hard face of 
Bianca. She stooped a little, she laid her hands upon Filippo’s 
shoulders, and her dark eyes, looking into his, overshadowed their 
clear blue for an instant while their souls touched. 

“Good shall come of it,” said she, “so far as Bianca can carve out 
thy destiny. For to-day, at least, do thuu command, and let me be 
obedient. Thou hast commanded—I am obedient. We will wed 
to-day, if thou fearest not, and if thou find the priest will do it.” 

“Fear!” he cried, springing to his fect ; “I fear nothing but to 
leave thee—but to lose thee! My Bianca '—my life, my heart, mine 
own !” 

So with the passionate utterances of that passionate language set 
in the mouth of a lover, a painter, and a poet, Filippo besieged his 
mistress’s ear; and before noon had passed, the priest had been 
found, and the words been spoken, and Filippo and his bride stood 
without the church of Santa Maria in Trastevere. 

“Thou blessed church, thou house of God!” said he, looking up, 
and always holding Bianca’s hand; “’Tis here I have wooed my 
love ; ‘tis here I have won my bride. By all the saints,” and 
Filippo lifted his hat as he made the bow—* by all the saints, 
(and Holy Mother, do thou bear me witness !) so soon as Filippo the 
painter shall have a scudo not needed to stay the very hunger of his 
wife, that scudo shall be offered here, to her who has prospered him 
so greatly! Say ‘Amen,’ wilt thou not, Bianca?” he asked, looking 
down at her. 

“ Ay! Amen and amen !” 

Hand in hand they went down the street together. 

“Where art going, Filippo?” asked Bianca, stopping suddenly. 

“To my home—our home, my life: where else wouldst thou go, 
Bianca ?” 
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“To that place first I will not call my home,” she answered. 
“Thou dost not mind that I have left all I have behind me !” 

“ What hast left, angel, that thou lovest as well as me?” he asked 
her, with a joyous smile. 

“What I have loved before Filippo came into any dream of mine! 
Beppo lives all alone in my garret yonder; and beside him are all 
my worldly goods.” 

“ Hast any goods of value, Bianca ?” 

“ Ay ! of value to me, Filippo.” 

“Why then to me,” he said, softly ; and they turned towards the 
place that Bianca will not call her home. 

Arriving at the outer door, Filippo would have halted, but Bianca 
bade him follow her up the stairs. 

“Thou shalt see the place I leave,” she said, “ before I change it 
for another. Hast been lonely, Filippo, in thy studio, with thy great 
head and heart to bear thee company? Think, then, how lone my 
life has been ; a woman, and so bound to stay at home when men 
could go abroad ; a woman, so suffered only such toil as this—that 
gives but the more time for sad and troubled thoughts ;” and she 
pointed to her bobbins and lace-pillow, with the unfinished work 
upon it. 

“Thou wilt not find it dull and sad hereafter, thou sweet soul,” 
said Filippo, fingering the delicate web with an admiring tenderness. 

“Nay, if I may work beside thee,” she said, as she gathered her few 
small possessions and bound them up iu a large scarlet handkerchief, 
‘and it may chance to help thee, too, a little. For by that only 
have I held to life these last two years since I was left alone.” 

“ Ay, it will help us surely. And [ will paint thee as thou sittest 
working, thou sweet Penelope,” said he, his whole face beaming with 
a tenderness of smiles, as he held out his hand for the bundle. 

“ Nay, but I have forgotten a good friend !” said Bianca suddenly. 
And pausing a moment to think where she had laid it, after feeling 
vainly at her side, she stepped to her bed, and drew the little silver 
dagger from beneath her pillow. 

“Ah! would thou hadst forgotten that, my life,” said Filippo. 
‘Tt seems not in keeping with thy face and womanhood ; and I am 
with thee now for a protector!” 

“Tt is beseeming my womanhood, seeing I am a Trasteverine,” said 
Bianca, firmly but kindly. ‘‘ There, thou canst take the bundle, if 
thou wilt. I will not lose my time in saying farewell to a place that 
has no dear memories for Bianca. And stay a moment,” she added, 
after they had passed the outer door ; “there is a son of Israel here 
will do me a service.” So saying, she entered a dark pawnbroker’s 
shop at the corner of the street. 

“Wilt part with something, Bianca? Ah, sweet soul, if it were not 
for that cursed Lotto.” 
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“ Hush on that! ’tis past by. I have a trifle here will keep us.” 
And pulling out an earring from each ear, she threw them on the 
counter before a thin wiry man who seemed master of the shop and 
an old acquaintance of Bianca’s. 

“ How much ?” she asked shortly. 

“ Mezzo scudo,” said the man, throwing the poor little ornaments 
down disparagingly. 

Bianca closing the bargain with a nod, the money was pushed 
towards her, and gathering it up, she gave it into Filippo’s hand. 

The Jew, watching them both, leered hatefully. Had Filippo been 
less tall and strong, the Icer would probably have become a 
taunt. 

Bianca saw it, and with true woman’s tact prepared to right her- 
self and Filippo in his eyes, without allowing it to transpire that 
she cared a whit for his opinion or his sneer, 

“ Thou hast still my other goods?” she asked. 

“is eg” 

“ Well, part not with them, if thou hast any kindness or courtesy, 
since Iam married,” said she carelessly, “and may claim them for 
my home.” And so saying she stepped out of the shop, Filippo 
following. 

“TI thought maybe thou wouldst have parted with the dagger 
rather than those comely rings,” Filippo said presently. 

“Nay, nay, ask not that, Filippo; ’twas my mother’s. It shall 
never do but a good turn for thee,” she answered smiling. “ And 
when I need it no longer, then thou shalt part with this too, But 
twill be a sorry, sorry day for thee and me, my Filippo.” 

“ How so, sweet life?” 

“ Because I would part with life sooner,” she answered solemnly. 

And so they came to Filippo’s home. 


It was February, late in February, and violets were growing rank 
in all the earth round Rome. A little girl was selling them, with 
bunches of white hyacinths, close to Filippo’s door. 

“ Dost love flowers?” he asked of Bianca, as he looked into the 
child’s basket. 

“ Ay, I love them ; but we have naught to spend in such ways as 
these.” And she would have passed on, up the stair. 

“ Nay, but if thou lovest them we will have bridal flowers to-day.” 
And he took a bunch of each flower, and emptied a handful of 
centissimi into the child’s hand. “There, little maiden, get thee 
gone, and sell thy flowers to as happy hearts as his who now buys of 
thee.” And the little maiden, wondering, turned away. 

Then taking Bianca by the hand, he led her up the old marble 
stair, and drawing the key from his pocket opened the door. 

“ Here,” said he, pausing as soon as they had crossed the threshold, 
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‘shalt thou give me thy first wifely kiss. Hast never commended 
me that I have waited all this time, Bianca ?” 

«“’Twas but what thou shouldst do!” she answered laughing ; but 
she put her round arms about his neck, and bent his forehead to her 
lips. 

“ Beautiful lips !” said he, holding her close and speaking softly, as 
if he dreamt, “how cruel they have been to me, and now how kind! 
Thank God who has made them my wife’s lips at length—thank 
God !” 

“ At length !” she murmured, “and yet that length is but a week ! 
Ah, Filippo, if ’tis indeed the great God has worked this for us, I will 
learn to love Him as dost thou.” 

“ Thou wilt soon learn, sweet wife—learn to teach me. Women are 
wisest in such lore as this. But findest thou this too poor a home 
to hold thy beauty, Bianca?—too small for thy comfort or thy 
liking ?” 

Ay, ’tis tov small for my liking.” Then Filippo looking pained, 
she flung her arms about him and said gaily— 

“Thou foolish one! I meant but that ‘twas too small to hold my 
love.” . 

And he made answer, “ O cruel Bianca !’ 

So with sweet torments, and long moments of speechless silence, 
when the beating of their hearts only, and the language of their eyes, 
told each to each what words had failed to utter, the first day of 
married life passed by. 

And so passed many days as sweetly: while Filippo painted and 
Bianca wove her web of fairy tracery upon its pillow, and love and 
hepe wove traceries and painted pictures as fair in either heart. 

“*Twill be done to-morrow ?” asked Bianca one day, leaning over 
her husband’s easel, and smiling to see herself pourtrayed there, and 
so fair. 

“ Ay, sposa mia. I will touch it no further. As thee, it pleases 
me but ill: as Santa Caterina for the Marchese’s gallery, it may 
pass.” 

“ And yet [ make but an ill saint,” she said. 

“Thinkst thou so? My next then shall be a Lucretia. Thou 
canst look that part well, my Bianca; for thou hast suffered, and the 
suffering has left its hand upon thee, to my thinking. Ay, and thy 
Roman blood will stand my stead—that quick bright eye of thine, 
those firm sweet lips. Wilt sit for my Lucretia, Bianca?” 

“ If thou wilt tell me how. Was she unhappy, then, this Lucretia 1” 

“Woeful enough. Losing what made life dear, she turned to death 
—and died bravely.” 

“ By her own hand ?” 

“* Ay, by her own hand.” 

“ And dagger?” 


? 
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“ Ay—and dagger.” 

“Then mine shall do thee a good service yet, Filippo!” 

And the morrow came, and the picture was carried from its easel. 
And the good patron paid its price, and over; for the face of Bianca 
looking from the canvas pleased him well. 


IV. 
Ir had been well for Filippo the painter had patrons like the 
Marchese been plentiful as violets in spring. But with the violets 
patrons too passed away. May drove foreigners from the scorched city, 
and Albano and Tivoli filled themselves with the spoils of Rome. 

A grand Lucretia hung on Filippo’s easel, unnoticed and unsought. 
Bianca sat bravely stitching at her pillow, with its countless bobbins, 
and now and then she sallied forth to that dark shop in the Trastevere, 
leaving a goodly piece of lace behind, and bringing such pittance with 
her as the niggardly Jew would deal. 

But what had sufficed to feed and scantily clothe Bianca as a 
maiden was never enough to feed and clothe both man and wife. 
And the daily meals grew smaller and coarser every day ; and the 
poor clothes, grown dusky with the summer’s wear, hung limper and 
limper, while Bianca’s busy hand flew from the pillow and the bobbins 
to patch and darn, and patch and darn again. 

There were other artists living in the same house with Filippo and 
Bianca, and to their doors visitors would sometimes come ; or the 
postman’s knock would tell of good news for them—maybe of disap- 
pointments too, but at least that they were known. 

But to Filippo’s door came never patron, or postman, or even 
promise. 

“ Thou art not old enough,” Bianca would say, comforting him as 
best she might ; “thy name has not been heard abroad, as yet. Take 
heart and patience. By-and-by thou wilt find thyself famous, and 
the great world will have thee ever on its lips.” 

“If Heaven would grant but that it come before thy cheek has lost 
its bloom from want, my sweet wife, Bianca!” he would answer 
earnestly, looking wistfully into the face that has certainly grown 
somewhat thin and colourless since first we saw it. “That white 
wan look of thine plays in my dreams, and makes me woeful if I 
sleep or-wake. Ah, Filippo, why wert thou made with long thin 
hands like these?” he said, looking sadly at them, “that are not fit 
for honest common labour in the fields, like other men’s, that have 
but one work made for them, and that work fruitless—all in vain, in 
vain! What ’vails it that thou hast a poet’s soul, that thou canst 
lay it bare to men, and with these fingers? So many here in Rome 
have poets’ souls! and none it seems have any care to find God ren- 
dered by this Filippo! Ah, Bianca, sposa mia!” he would say 
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passionately again, “thou dost not curse me that I led thee from 
thy placid loneness to drag thee through the thicket and the desert 
to my side?” 

“Nay, Filippo, thou knowest that I would not turn in thought, 
far less in truth, to that sad past,” said she; “and yet not sad, ’twas 
neither grief nor joy. "T'was therefore death to me—no more.” 

And he, catching her in his arms, would say— 

“ Thou brave, sweet soul! thou hast the passion and the poesy, then, 
I read in thee when first I saw thee! Thou wouldst not linger in 
the cruel calms of life, but rather suffer sometimes to be sometimes 
glad. Thou brave Lucretia, taking joy when Heaven gives it thee, 
and also sorrow when Heaven gives it thee. Would I were brave as 
thou, sweet life! but ’tis thy wan whiteness so unmans me. Say, art 
thou ill, my Bianca ?” 

“Nay, I think not. Nor doI want for aught. The pain i’ the 
side it is, methinks, that draws the colour from me ; I had it then an 
instant, whilst thou didst speak. "Tis gone now: look not so sad, 
dear heart !” 

“T had forgotten of that pain. Hast been greatly troubled lately, 
Bianca? Thinkst thou it is not better? It surely must be better, angel 
mine, or thou hadst spoken of it more often ?” 

“‘ Ay, maybe it is better. I know not, Filippo. It will be better 
when cool days come again. Lay down thy brush ; come out with 
me, wilt thou? Let us sit where first we sat together.” 

“ Where was that?” he asked. 

“‘Mindest thou not —at the Marmorata—on the marble blocks, at 
sunset ; dost remember?” 

“T remember well; and how hard thou wert to me—how like a 
marble statue on its marble pedestal. ‘Did never hope that I should 
be Pygmalion, and love my statue into life and love.’” 

“And yet I was not hard,” said she, “ when I looked back ; dost 
remember ?” 

“ Ay, I remember.” 

“T said I looked but for my dagger ; didst believe that, Filippo?” 

“Why not?” 

“T meant thee to believe it. And yet, I think I did not want 
thee to believe it! I looked but to see it had not been a dream, that 
golden hour. I looked but that I might come again, and sit there 
lonely, and think of what had been, when lo! I entertained an angel 
unawares.” 

“ Where didst read that, Bianca? Hast a Bible?” - 

“Read? A Bible? Thou knowest I have no Bible. I knew not 
*twas writ in any Bible.” 

“ They say ’tisa very human book, and very god-like,” said Filippo 
musing ; “‘and thou art very human and very god-like too.” 

And here seeing Bianca’s face contract with sudden pain, while she 
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pressed her hand against her heart, he lifted her in his arms and 
carried her until they reached the Marmorata. 


June like a parched scroll rolled by, to suffer other months to 
follow her. By August there was never a blade could be called green 
in all the gardens about Rome. 

And as the sun sapped out the life from tree and flower, so from 
the face of Bianca more and more the life-blood faded. 

Still she kept courage, and still she comforted the saddened 
Filippo. 

“When cool days come,” said she, “the pain will slacken. For ’tis 
woefully worse through this long summer.” But other maidens and 
matrons waxed stout and strong, and opened like sun-flowers to the 
burning heat ; and, like sweet fruit, they grew but the fairer as they 
ripened: while Bianca’s beauty waned and waned, and no summer 
colour dyed her cheek. 

But there were times when she was gay and blitheful, and when 
the pain ceased to torment her; and then she and Filippo were hopeful 
as before. 

“When cool days come,” said he, “ when cool days come!” And 
she would echo, “‘ Ay, when cool days come.” 

But they tarried long, these cool days. And before they came, 
the Marchese, back in Rome again, blessed Filippo the painter with 
another order. 

“ Paint me a picture after thine own heart,” said he. 

And Filippo showed him the “ Lucretia.” 

“ Ay, that is fine. I'll have that of thee, so thou'lt finish it before 
the week is out. A day later and thou'lt find my house closed upon 
thee, for I move to Florence.” . 

Now so it fell that, while Filippo would fain have painted and 
finished the Lucretia, Bianca was so troubled with the sharp and oft- 
recurring pain, that but for his anguish there was no room in the 
heart of the young painter. 

“Take up thy brush, my Filippo,” she would say, trying to rise 
from the bed on which she had laid herself. “I will sit to thee, if the 
pain will give me time.” 

But while he sat before her, conning the face that had grown so 
infinitely dear, across him, into his inmost soul, the truth would flash 
that little by little she was slipping from him. 

And so the week slipped by, and so slipped the brush from the 
hand of Filippo. And Bianca laid herself upon her pillow, and 
wept. 


It is nigh on a fortnight later. Still hot and fierce on Rome beats 
the great sun from out a cloudless heaven. It is yet early in the day ; 
but there is stirring in the streets, as of some sight to be seen, some- 
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thing of sympathy that draws one here, one there, from amongst 
Rome’s poorest, towards a common centre. 

Out of the low doorway in the Via Condotti, haggard and hollow- 
cheeked, stalks Filippo the painter. 

What draws him thence /—he who for so many days gone by has 
never crossed the threshold? And yet his business has not held him 
bound to home ; for he and his easel, once so dear, have nothing now 
in common. 

With face turned sadly to the wall, Lucretia lies unfinished. Dry 
on the forsaken palette lie the gay colours mixed for her adorning, 
and painter’s brush and painter's fingers have alike stiffened into sad 
disuse. 

Ah, Filippo, ’tis no festive scene has drawn thee from thy despairing 
idleness. It is a gaunter figure yet than thine has driven thee before 
him. 

It drives him forth, and now it stands cruelly and faces him. 
Want is its name, this cruel spectre ; and never so close has his cold 
breath been till now, when hand in hand he stalks with the young 
painter. 

“ There is one way, Filippo,” he says, beckoning always with his 
bony finger. ‘‘ Cast thy last die, and be a man!” 

And Filippo follows, his last die held tight between his fingers. 

A moment sooner these words were spoken-— 

“ Where goest thou, dear love ?” 

“But for a little while, my life.” 

“To the cursed Lotto, Filippo ?” 

“* Ay—to the Lotto.” 

“Wilt stake, then, all we have?” 

“Tis such a little—this our all,” he said, “‘ we lose but little if we 
lose ; and if we gain—then, love, my love, we may do better in the 
time to come! Wilt bid me God speed, Bianca?” 

She shook her head sadly, that she had raised from her pillow upon 
her hand. 

“Did never good come of that accursed thing,” she answered. 
And she bade him kneel beside her while she laid her arms about him, 
and leaned her head upon his breast. 

He rocked her to and fro gently, while he said— 

“ Thou sweet, sweet life of mine! it kills me but to see thee thus. 
I cannot bear it, if I bide here doing nought. Let me away to the 
Piazza, Bianca—Ay, sweet one—suffer me to go!” 

Long, long, he strove with her while with a clinging strength that 
was almost fierceness she held him fast. At length, because he 
pressed her so, she loosed her hold, and both arms falling at her side 
she said,— 

‘Amen, since it must be so, Yet kiss me once again, thou sweet, 
sweet love!” 
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He kissed her many times, her forehead and her listless hands. 
But she lay still, as if her conflict with him had been beyond her 
strength. 

“ Art very weary, Bianca ?” he asked, still delaying. 

“ Ay—very weary.” She turned her face upon the pillow, and 
opening the door softly he went out. 

And all up the street while the gaunt spectre beckoned him, the 
words of Bianca lay heavy at the painter’s heart—“ Did never good 
come of that, Filippo !” 


Once more the Piazza fills with its eager, hungry crowd. Once more 
the balcony is draped with its mocking red; and once more stands 
Filippo the painter, looking up. 

The priest is there ; the herald is there ; the acolyte, with his 
white dress and innocent face, is there. 

And the innocent face looks down and catches the sunken eye of 
Filippo. 

“ Poor soul !” says the innocent heart, “ would I could draw thy 
number for thee!” But the priest is speaking, and the herald waits, 
and the hungry crowd below is waiting likewise. 

One by one the gaping spaces fill. One by one the hopes of Filippo 
fall from him. Hope, did I say? I think he knew no hope. At 
least, his pale face changes not ; his dim eye grows no brighter ; and 
the last number with a shout and murmur runs into its place. 

There is an echo of the murmur a moment after, and a little 
stirring in the crowd, 

“Tis Filippo the painter, has fainted—that is all,” says a voice 
rough but not unkindly. And they set him on his fect again; and 
he thanks them, and says that ’twas the sun had done it, and so 
moves on and leaves the square. But tight within his hand he holds 
one hundred lira. For he has won. 

Fast move the feet, but lately trailed 'so wearily along, the self-same 
path. A strange wild light looks from the eyes that have been sv 
dim. 

“ Where goest thou?” asks a friend in passing, marking his altered 
mien. 

But Filippo laughs only, with a low laugh of triumph, and hurries 
on. 

‘“‘He was so tall and comely,” says the passer-by to another. “ And 
now he looks no taller than his fellows. He has carried full weight on 
those rounded shoulders. Eh, friend? And yet he is but young.” 

But still fast, fast move the fect of Filippo, and quickly the Via 
Condotti is gained. 

“‘ Food—clothes for her—a leech that shall cure her of her ill!” 
he murmured, as with uncertain steps he sped along. “ All this of 
thee, thou blessed Lotto—thou gift of God!” and ;then his very 
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thoughts stood still to think he was so near, and of the tidings he 
should bring ker as he entered. 

And at the outer door he paused ; and his hand trembled to his 
pocket for the rusty key, and he said, “ Maybe she sleeps! The 
house is very still. How wilt thou break the tidings and not hurt 
her, Filippo ?” 

And the fingers brought out the key at length, but trembled so 
that clank upon the threshold it fell down, and rang out sharply 
through the echoing stair. 

“She sleeps,” he said, “she sleeps! How soundly, since she does 
not hear my voice—nor yet the falling of the key upon the marble ; 
nor that so clumsily I turn the lock—and open. Sleepst thou, 
Bianca?” 

There is no answer. Stealthily across the room he passes, lifts ; 
the white sheet from off the curtained pillow-—-stoops down—sees 
something flash there in the dark, as the light breaks upon it. 

“Ay! she sleeps very sound,” says he, dropping the curtain 
suddenly, and looking round with a gaze of stupid wonder at the 
bare walls about him. And a paper flutters softly to the ground, 
and Filippo stoops and gathers it in his hand. 


There was a letter writ in Rome that day, ill spelt, ill figured, 
with an uncertain childish hand. So ran the letter :— 


“Branca To Fitipro.—-When thou touchest this, stay thy hand 
there, nor meddle farther. 

“Hear first from me, nor find out for thyself, the truth will pain 
thee now, but after shall release thee. 

“That I have loved shall never hand of mine have need to trace ; 
and hand of mine can trace but badly at the best. 

“Let this be token of my love between us. I could not live to 
see thy living death—to see thy manhood going from thee—and I 
the cause. Accursed Lotto did I say? ‘Tis I that am accursed! 
’Tis I have wrought this ill to thee !—I that have loved thee but too 
well. 

“Thou knowest that foul thing in Rome—that breath of poison 
that makes men breathing it to sicken and to die? ‘Tis so with me. 
My breath is that miasma that has blighted thee, taking the colour 
from thy cheek, the light from thine eye, and the very painter’s heart 
from without thy body. 

“Now I have brought thee to this pass, there is but one way I can 
make amends. Had thy God suffered me to live, indeed methinks 
I would have-shrunk from casting myself from thee. Never to see 
thee more—to rest mine eyes on thee—to fill my soul with gazing at 
thee—— 

“But now the word is spoken. I sought a leech one day gone by, 
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and he, true friend, deceived me not, but told me I must suffer many 
things, live many woeful days, and die at length in torment. That 
were but little, seeing that Bianca knows the lesson well. But for 
thee 

“ Farewell, Filippo. Forget not the scudo thou hast vowed thy 
God. Idie happy. Methinks thy God is merciful—He may forgive 
me, for the sake of thee. Take my dagger; 1 told thee it should 
serve thee. 

“Thou wilt not win to-day: I know it well. Did never good 
come of that cursed Lotto. 

“‘There is a necklace here upon the table. I loose it from my 
neck for thee. Sell that, or keep it, as thou wilt. If any pleasing 
reaches where I go, ’twill please me best so thou wilt sell it. 

“ And so go free. And when thou prayest to thy God, to-day, to- 
morrow, in the years to come, plead for a sinner—a poor sinner—who 
sinning loves thee still, and dies.” 





I have heard say, that that same night in Rome there was a sound 
of heavy footsteps in that upper chamber—a sound as of a rusty key 
that turned a lock—a sound as of the footsteps, slow and heavy, 
passing adown the marble stair. 

And then, behind, there came a sound as of a dog that followed 
silently ; and then below the opening of the outer door. 

And I have heard that, since that night, Rome knows nought of 
Filippo the painter. 

C. C, Fraser-TYTLer. 





NOTIONS OF RIGHT AND WRONG. 
—_——~_—_ 


Tr is matter of the most familiar knowledge that men and women 
differ in their notions of right and wrong. Some of the most striking 
of their differences are among the commonplaces of literature. 
Every child has been called upon to wonder at the savage or half- 
savage who thinks it a sacred duty to kill his aged parents, or to 
expose them to die on the banks of a sacred river ;—at the Spartan 
boy trained to steal adroitly ;—at the Grand Custom of Dahomey ;— 
at the Happy Dispatch of Japan ;—and all the rest of it. Grown 
persons of course know more of these matters than are disclosed in 
detail to the young; and most cultivated adults have been told, and 
many of them have believed, that there is not a single act which has 
not been recognized at different times and places by different races as 
a crime ard a virtue. 

On the other hand we may hope that there are but few thoughtful 
persons on whom such commonplaces have imposed. It has been 
admitted, even by those who have been inclined for speculative 
reasons to make the most of these discrepancies of moral practice, 
that the good men and heroes of every race which has had good men 
and heroes, have heen wonderfully alike, and kept in their places by 
wonderful unanimity of suffrage on the part of the majority. Nor 
has it been hidden from candid eyes that the moral motives of some 
very abnormal actions have been similar in kind to those of the most 
normal. Thus, the motive for training youth to dexterity in theft 
may have been patriotic, and referring solely to exigencies of war ; 
and the reason for killing or exposing an aged parent may have been a 
pious one, (however mistaken) having some reference to his welfare in a 
future state, or to something else of supreme import in the eyes of the 
children. These also are commonplaces, and, as far as they go, they help 
to restore our faith in certain bases of morality common to the race. 

Not the less, however, do they introduce us to fresh difficulties. 
It seems, upon this showing, that errors of opinion upon very 
difficult matters may lead to wrong practice of the most dreadful 
kind : and a fortior? that errors of judgment may lead us astray in 
minor matters. Missionaries will tell us of savages who have 
expressed the most conscientious grief at having neglected to kill and 
eat certain persons. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was one of the best 
men that ever lived, and he persecuted the Christians from the most 
conscientious motives. From similar motives a Torquemada de- 
nounces his own daughters to the Inquisition, and helps to light the 
pile that burns them to death. 
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It is just the same in minor matters. The best of us know what 
it is to have to say, “I did wrong on such and such occasions, but it 
was from error of judgment ; I thought I was right.” In the ordinary 
affairs of life, as regulated by law in different countries, we find very 
diverse standards. And in fixing those standards varieties of senti- 
ment or feeling have acted in the most perplexing manner. The 
feelings of a Chinaman, or even of a Frenchman towards his mother, 
strike an Englishman as being exaggerated. To swear by the soul 
of your mother—je jure par Tame de ma mére !—has been described 
as indicating quite an advanced stage of French piety. Yet there is 
little in France, and less than nothing in China, in the general level 
of fecling towards women, to account for this. The tendency of the 
(ierman tribes to associate the highest and purest ideas with women 
has long been a commonplace—(it is not affected by any recent 
ethnological speculations)—and among the German youths there are 
societies bound together by pledges of chastity. Yet, opposed as 
such a concomitant may be to English notions of right and wrong, 
divorce is easy in Protestant Germany, and the tendency of the 
northern races has always been to make it so. Take what we call 
** politics ;”—here, indeed, we are misled by a word, for, though we 
do not usually think of politics as matters of right or wrong in the 
sense in which kindness and fidelity rank in those categories, politics 
are in reality as much “ stuff o’ the conscience” as all the rest. In 
the question of the marriage laws, as between England and Scotland, 
we have an obvious and instant case to illustrate the way in which 
what is ordinarily called morality and what is ordinarily called 
politics osculate. Whether the marriage law of Scotland shall by main 
force on the part of the English majority in the common parliament 
he assimilated to the marriage law of England, is a question brulante 
in politics, to which some of the wisest and best of Scotchmen say xo, 
upon moral grounds. And here the difference gocs to the very root 
of the contract. 

Nor can we stop here. For at this point we are forced to confront 
other and still nicer questions, which show how widely all matters 
of morality strike their roots, and how widely men and women of 
equal goodness, and apparently equal acuteness, may differ about 
them. Ifthe majority of mankind were satisfied that some of the 
deepest questions of morality are altogether outside of the sphere of 
government, there would be an end, abstractly, of much controversy, 
-—of course a practical doubt as to the consequences is assumed in the 
facts as they are,—-but civilized men and women cannot yet, asa 
rule, even agree to differ in such matters; and we have thus a 
state of facts which is most confusing to all but those who are 
accustomed to look speculative duties in the face. Into the innermost 
confusions of that confusion we will not go,—it is on the very surface 
quite bad enough to alarm one. Jn questions of morality, those who 
know and think the most have the deenest and most painful doubts, as 
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well as the highest and most joyful certainties. The question of the 
right to subsistence, which means existence, is in all conscience high 
enough and deep enough, and yet this question, and no other, is the 
ultimate translation of this capital-and-labour question, of which we 
hear so much. Not merely the right to appropriate a park or a 
game cover or a salmon stream, but the right to appropriate an iron- 
field or the product of an iron-field, is ultimately a question of the same 
order as the right to have standing room on the surface of the planet. 

Where, indeed, shall we stop?) What means have we for deciding 
any questions of this kind? Do we employ even the same instru- 
ments when we work out such decisions as we do in fact attain to ! 

I have already said, and I repeat with emphasis, that in the series 
of papers to which this belongs, the reader is not asked to assume the 
truth of what is called “ the science of Phrenology ” or even of Cranio- 
scopy ; 1 assume nothing as to the division of the brain into “ organs ;” 
nothing about the correspondence of the outer and inner plates of the 
skull ; and nothing as to the completeness of the psychology of the 
phrenologist. I do not ask the reader actually to assume anything in 
these matters, but merely that he will permit me to use, for a while, 
the ordinary language of the phrenological text-books and speak, to 
avoid circumlocution, of the organ of this and the organ of that, when 
it suits my purpose. It is, however, my opinion that great clearness of 
view is obtained by using the phrenological classification of the facul- 
ties; or else I should not be writing these papers. 

As everybody who has looked at a marked bust, or read a list of 
the “organs” knows, the phrenologists haye a specific organ of Con- 
scientiousness. ‘They say it is associated with the sentiment of justice, 
and no doubt it is, though I never could find their diagnosis perfectly 
clear as to the function of the faculty. For the reader’s sake I 
refrain from discussions which would be out of place here, and keep 
as close to the outskirts of the subject as is consistent with my 
general purpose. It is believed, then, that where the organ of Con- 
scientiousness is large, we find in tlie possessor a sense more than 
usually keen of the rights of others and of the duties which come 
under the head of truthfulness of character. The organs which are 
least commonly found in high development are Ideality (the sense of 
sublimity and beauty), Causality (the deductive faculty), and Con- 
scientiousness.* You find plenty of kind men and women, plenty 
who are religious; but you find comparatively few who are just 
—that poets and good reasoners are scarce, need not be added. 
We hear and read a great deal about the fairness of mankind ; their 
justice in the long run; the substantial accuracy of their moral 
decisions ; the confidence with which you may look to the verdict of 
your fellows—and all the rest of the kindred commonplaces. But 

* In using language of this kind, I bespeak the indulgence of the scientific psycho- 
logist. But, in truth, the case is not so bad as his impatience may at first suggest 
to him. 
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these things will not bear looking at. At the first touch of a resolute 
analysis they are pulverised. This world is, in stubborn fact, a very 
hard world indeed, in which the chances are heavily against the best 
consciences ; a world in which, after wearily indefinite struggles, a 
very little bit of justice gets done somehow ; largely by what looks like 
downright blunders. I should be the first to protest, not merely 
with earnestness, but with passion, against putting these facts to any 
cynical use : but they are facts. On the one hand there is a real truth 
which is roughly represented by such fine phrases as “the great 
heart of mankind,”—*“ this wise world of ours,’—and their like ; but, 
on the other, it is not implied in that real truth that the sense of 
justice is quick in the mass of the human race, even when that 
race is most highly developed. The greater part of what “goes 
on” beneath the sun, the very staple of history, the main warp 
and weft of the social activities that proceed under your eyes and 
mine,—exists and flourishes, under whatever fine names,—in defiance 
of the first dicta of the instinct of simple justice. If all the admis- 
sions which the human mind has let fall from time to time in 
this matter were collected in a volume, what a Book of Anguish 
they would make! However, I do not want to get sentimental ; 
but merely to state the fact that the prime element for deciding 
questions of justice is weak in the majority of human beings. A very 
strong love of truth and justice for their own sake is as rare as the love 
of abstract reasoning, and nearly as rare as the poetic instinct. 

As the poetic instinct enters largely into our notions of right 
and wrong, and I have said that a large organ of Ideality is only 
more rare than a large organ of Conscientiousness, I may as well 
diverge for a moment to expose a common fallacy. We often hear 
or read of “the fund of poetry that there is in almost every 
human heart.” Now the proper response to this cant is,—Fund 
of fiddlesticks! There is in nearly every human heart more or less of 
what may, in proper hands, become material of poetry ; but that there 
is a fund of poetry in every human bosom is about as true as that 
there is a fund of mathematical genius in every human bosom. 

To return. In the group of organs especially distinguished as 
moral (the whole classification is objectionable, except as matter of 
convention and expediency) there is an organ of Veneration. The 
story of the placing of this organ is like that of most of the others 
fixed upon by Dr. Gall, who proceeded empirically.* He noticed that 
in many “religious” persons, the summit of the head was elevated 


* That is to say, he noticed developments of the skull in groups, and made the best 
induction he could. Spurzheim often adopted another method. Thus, supposing the 
organ of Locality fixed, he would say, ‘‘ Well, there is probably an organ of Order 
somewhere in the neighbourhood—let us look for it.” Or, again, supposing Ideality, 
and Causality—(the latter giving the sense of rational or necessary sequence) he would 
say, ‘‘It is probable that the organ of Wit or Humour lies between these two.” 
And the indications of the busts do, in fact, correspond with these lines of pursuit, 
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and round. I am not writing a treatise on Cranioscopy, but it will be 
helpful if we go a little into detail here ; of course upon the under- 
standing that even supposing the reader’s observation corresponds 
with mine upon any particular points, he is committed to nothing 
more than the purely empirical agreement so far. Indeed, I repeat 
that I here commit my own self no further than that. Look then, I 
say, at a portrait in profile of Archbishop Manning and a portrait in 
profile of Mr. Mill. You cannot but be struck, both with the resem- 
blance and with the difference. The elevation of the crown just over 
the forehead is about the same in each case ; but in the centre of the 
crown, the height is immensely greater in the case of Dr. Manning. 
Dr. Gall placed his organ of Veneration under the summit of the 
crown, and he affirmed that those in whom the corresponding portion 
of the brain was highly developed were so constituted that reverence 
for authority and the tendency to dwell in the contemplation of 
superior natures were among their very highest characteristics and 
most deeply felt pleasures. You will notice that the expression of 
the eye corresponds to the differing indications of the skull. In Dr. 
Manning the eyelid droops, and the outlook has a veiled and with- 
drawn expression. In Mr. Mill it is not so, it is straightforward and 
inquisitive. I may mention by the way, that the common photo- 
graphs of Dr. Vaughan, the Master of the Temple, furnish a very 
striking instance of that expression of the eyes which is said to 
accompany a large organ of Veneration. A strong case of the con- 
trary expression of the eye may be seen in the case of the equally 
well-known photograph of Professor Huxley. , 

I must once more beg the reader to bear in mind—what he will 
soon discover over again for himself—that no passing indications of 
this kind are to be taken as conveying any preferential judgment 
upon the character of any person mentioned—much less upon his 
fitness for any particular function or place in the work of his age. 
The organ of Veneration is well marked in Mr. Gladstone, and is 
weak in the Earl of Derby ; yet 1 would much rather see Lord Derby 
prime minister than Mr. Gladstone, supposing Lord Derby had the 
general qualities and the ambition which seem to be needed in a premier 
now-a-days. Of course, this preference implies no verdict upon the 
total preferability of Lord Derby’s character to Mr. Gladstone’s. 

However, I must now beg the reader to turn his attention to any 
good full-face portrait of Garibaldi or Washington. My impression is 
that Tom Paine, also, would serve my purpose ; but [ am not quite 
sure about him, for I only once saw his likeness ; and of course that 
was not a photograph or taken from one. If, then, you look at a 
portrait of Garibaldi, you will at once observe how different it is from 
that of a man in whom Veneration is the dominant of the character. 
I believe there is no full-face photograph of either Dr. Manning or 
Dr. Vaughan ; but luckily for my purpose, there is one of Sir Roundell 
Palmer, who will do very well. Sir Roundell has a keen grev eve, 
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but, in spite of the keenness, the expression is veiled and withdrawn, 
—the lid falls, and even the straight-a-head glance has something of 
an upward quality in it. But Sir Roundell Palmer’s head and face 
have not the peculiar “set” which may be noticed in the case of 
Dr. Manning and Dr. Vaughan. There is more erectness of carriage. 
In the two clergymen there is a bowed or bent set of the skull, in 
addition to the veiling of the eyes. Now return to your Garibaldi 
photograph, and notice, not only the shape of the head, square as 
that is from the part over the ears to the forehead, but notice also 
the set of the head. That also might be described as square. I am 
allowing fully for the military element in all its bearings, and, when 
that is done and over, I find something very remarkable in the 
balanced squareness of the set of the head. A similar set may be 
noticed in men as dissimilar otherwise as Washington, Count Moltke, 
Louis Blanc, Robespierre, Milton, Priestley and Voltaire. 

In the last case, as in that of Sterne, there is something of the 
peculiar twist or duck of the humorist’s head ; but only very dull or 
very conceited persons will laugh at this motley list. Even a rising 
smile would, I should think, be checked by simply recalling the fact 
that the best judges among the warmest friends, “ good Catholics” 
all, of the Curé d’Ars, were struck with the resemblance between his 
mask and that of Voltaire. Now, the Curé d’Ars was a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, who lived a life of tender austerity and self- 
mortification, and exercised his calling as a priest in a spirit of the 
most intense saintliness. In speaking of so self-denying and benevo- 
lent a man, it seems harsh to qualify one word of the homage he 
compels even from the most bigoted Protestant ; but when I say that 
he was tenderly benevolent, my own convictions compel me to add, 
as much so as his creed would permit him to be. Such language 
cannot without qualification be justly applied to a man who could go 
about to make the minds of the young familiar with the most horrible 
images of torture in hell. It is a top-heavy sentiment of Veneration for 
Authority which makes such discrepancies possible ; but, however large 
—to use strict phrenological language—the organ of Benevolence may 
be in a man like this, the organ of Destructiveness must also be large. 

When I say a thing with which I know some of my readers will dis- 
agree—and how can I have opinions without often doing so?—I entreat 
them to believe that I am, at the same time, fully mindful of what 
they would say, and that, in a subauditur, | make their protests for 
them. I know perfectly well, for example, what an enlightened 
Romanist, or, indeed, many an enlightened Protestant would reply to 
me in a case like the present. Be at ease, sir or madam, I have 
heard and registered your reply. 

To return. Was it a fact that the mask of Voltaire and the mask 
of the Curé d’Ars resembled each other? My answer is, in the first 
place, that there is a millionfold presumption in favourfof an observer 
who affirms a facial resemblance as against one who denies. But 
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secondly, there is in this case no presumption whatever on moral 
grounds, against the existence of the alleged resemblance. Here, 
however, I cannot get on without asking the reader to refer to a 
marked bust (unless he is already at home in such matters and carries 
the details in his head). In the long face there might, of course, be 
any amount of resemblance. There would be the same high nervous 
temperament ; the same thinness ; the same kindly expression ; the 
same predominance of brow over jaw, and the same cheerfulness. 
But, coming to the skull as far as the mask will take us, there would 
be the same well-marked organ of Benevolence, and, till we get near to 
the temporal ridges, a general development not dissimilar enough for 
the dissimilarity to strike an ordinary observer. At or near the tem- 
poral ridges, however, a difference would arise. That portion of the 
head known in the phrenological books as “ the poet’s corner,” could 
not have been wholly similar in the Curé d’Ars and Voltaire. Mirth- 
fulness would probably have been larger in the latter ; Ideality larger 
also; and Wonder or Marvellousness much less. It is probable, 
however, that Hope was about equally developed in both heads. A 
glance will show any one that the organs of Wonder * and of Ideality 
are contiguous on the bust, and certain observers might very well 
take the large Wonder of the Curé adjoining a good but not large 
Ideality for the same thing as the large Ideality of Voltaire, sweeping 
round into the organ of Mirthfulness farther forward. Supposing all 
this to be so, we have the resemblance of the two masks accounted for. 

But, supposing the phrenologists to be right, the resemblance 
would cease when we got to the summit of the head. The Veneration 
of Voltaire need not have been as deficient as Richard Carlile’s, for 
he was a worshipper,—it may even have been good,—but it would 
not have been like that of the Curé d’Ars. The sentiment of 
reverence for authority for its own sake was evidently strange to his 
mind—(I leave open the question whether that is or is not in itself a 
pernicious and unreasonable sentiment). And yet there may well 
have been a point in which the morale of Voltaire was far superior to 
that of the Curé d’Ars. It very often happens, say the phrenolo- 
gists, that one group of organs is found largely developed at the 
apparent expense of another. We may, and frequently do, find large 
Veneration, Wonder, and Benevolence,—all the elements of an intense 


* Appended to his sketch of the functions of the organ of Ideality, Spurzheim has 
these striking words :—‘‘ I have here to mention certain curious observations without 
being capable of determining their peculiar nature. We have observed that if the 
part of the head, above the organ of Ideality and a little backward from it, be very 
much developed, the persons are disposed to mysticism, to have visions, to see ghosts, 
demons, and phantoms, and to believe in astrology, magic, and sorcery. I cannot 
say whether this is a particular organ, or a greater development of the organ of Hope, 
or of that of Ideality, or of both together.” To this it may be added, as an explana- 
tory touch of the kind which goes a long way, that a person who had Veneration 
large, might be a worshipper, but that unless he also had Wonder large he would be 
slow to believe in miracles. 
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religious life, with sadly imperfect Conscientiousness. Perhaps the 
reader will recall some rhymes, with a mad chorus, which I (perhaps 
imperfectly) remember in Punch a great many years ago. A phreno- 
logist lecturing over a cast is supposed to be singing them :— 


“ Ladies and gentlemen, this cast displays a combination 
Of Benevolence deficient, with excessive Veneration ; 
Destructiveness is very large, Acquisitiveness ample ; 
Of a criminal development this head is an example. 

Highly corroborative ! 
Bow, wow, wow ! 
This man was executed, bow, wow, wow ! 


He committed the atrocity a little boy of killing, 
For a silken pocket-handkerchief, a pencil case and shilling ; 
Was often fined for cruelty, had-twice been tried for arson, 
But in Newgate was remarkably attentive to the parson. 
Highly corroborative ! 
Bow, wow, wow ! 
This man was executed, bow, wow, wow !” 


Well, this is an extreme case ; and I am not about to make any rash 
generalization ; but it is pretty well known not only that, in 
business matters, the exceptionally pious people are too often 
exceptionally slippery, but that, in all ages, the distinctively religious 
mind has been apt to have but poor ideas of human rights in general, 
On the whole (though I am fully alive to the difficulties of any such 
question) I think I would rather entrust my rights to Voltaire than to 
Keble ; at all events, when you have made your way through the 
foam of Voltaire’s irreverent cynicism, it is admitted on, I hope, all 
hands, that you come to a sincere love of truth and justice for their 
own sakes. This you would rarely come to in a nature like that of 
the Curé d’Ars. His rule is authority, and his terminus ad quem is 
edification. It is the same in all ages with that class of mind. It is 
the same with every clerical mind, without exception, though the 
degree of development differs. It was plainly visible even in Arnold 
—and in Coleridge—and it has been visible in some of their noblest 
disciples since. Of course, however, in saying it is the same with 
every clerical mind, I reserve that question of degree ; and use the 
words “clerical mind” to indicate a type, and not to include every 
clergyman. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the 
necessary habit of the clerical life tends to give a bent towards 
edification. 

Here again, I silently register certain protests which I overhear 
but cannot dwell upon. Nor do I forget that the tendency in 
question is to be found in certain methods of thought quite apart 
from anything that is ordinarily called Religion. It is, for instance, 
obtrusively and alarmingly visible in the later speculations of Auguste 
Comte ; and it is latent in the astounding overbearingness and self- 
sufficiency of some of the propagandists of Comtism. 
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It may sound very wild to talk of entrusting one’s rights to 
Voltaire rather than to Keble, and, indeed, this must not pass 
without a distinctly expressed reservation, to which we shall come 
ina moment. But the name of Keble (which, in its proper place, 
is dearer to no one than to me—which of you all will “‘go in” with 
me for an examination in the “Christian Year” ?) came naturally 
to the surface when the preference of Edification to Justice was the 
topic of the moment. I shall be at least representatively true when 
I say that he once publicly quoted with approval the sentiment of 
some old lady who said that nothing but the fear of eternal punish- 
ment would keep her son’s behaviour within bounds. I lay no stress 
now upon this, but it is the kind of thing which I should use to 
illustrate the preference of Edification to Truth or Justice. 

Now for the reservation. I defy any intelligent man to read the 
most profane of Voltaire’s “ Dialogues Philosophiques ” without feelin 
that the writer loved Justice, and desired the Truth for himself and 
for all men: that he loved Justice, for that is the point, with a love 
which is alien to the sacerdotal type, and even, as 2 rule, to the 
saintly type of mind. Yet there is an awful reserve to be made. 
There are cases in which I would trust neither Voltaire nor Keble 
with the custody of my rights. But while on the one hand I would 
trust them with Keble so far as the written law went, I would not 
trust them with any man, on any conceivable point, at times of 
extreme pressure, unless he believed with his heart as well as_ his 
head in a Supreme Living Arbiter of all differences. Justice has a 
forked formula,—Every man for himself and God for us all. Without 
this, “all goes to wilderness” sooner or later. AL man in whom the 
sentiment of Reverence is almost wholly missing,* is as certain 
under pressure to degrade into a worshipper of expediency, as a 
man in whom the sentiment exists in great strength without corre- 
spondingly strong Conscientiousness. It is a serious, and very 
intricate subject (of course). As I write, I have present to my mind, 
Spinoza, Hobbes, Comte, J. H. Newman, F. W. Newmanf and, more 
instructive than all, the social philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
with and then azithout the “teleology” (affiliated to Theism) which he 
now disowns. It is out of the question to dwell upon these sugges- 
tions ; speculative readers can do it for themselves. 

Let us pass on to observe the difficulty which readers not accus- 
tomed to speculation may, and indeed must, feel in trying to think 
of Moral Determination as a force split up in this way. Here, as 
usual, an illustration may do much. Everybody knows “ Vanity 
Fair,” and has vividly present to his mind its startlingly true types 


* The ‘‘ almost ” here is not an evasion on my part. It will be clear upon a little 
reflection, that 4 man totally without any one human sentiment would be an idiot. 

+ See a tract by the latter on ‘‘ Religious Freedom” for a curious illustration of 
the way in which two minds as widely divergent as those of these brothers may con- 
verge at last upon a single point ! 
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of character. Who, that is at all open to awe, can think without 
awe of the moral problem presented by a being like old Osborne? 
We constantly hear that Love is more than Justice, and includes it : 
and abstractly that is so. Again, it seems very difficult to under- 
stand how a man who is full of Benevolence can be short of Con- 
scientiousness. And, as it is quite clear that perfect Love would 
include Justice, so it is clear that perfect Benevolence would. Only, 
how much of the question we beg in using the word “perfect” here ! 
There is something almost terrible, by itself, in the bare fierceness of 
old Osborne’s love of his son George. But it did not make him just, 
or near just, even to George. .The distinction between kindness and 
justice is recognised in the well-known proverb, Be just before you 
are generous. And yet, see the intricacy of these questions !—there 
are plenty of cases in which we are bound to be what is called 
generous before we are what is called just. If I owed a heavy bill 
to a comfortably rich tradesman, and had no means of paying 
it, I should still be bound to assist a starving brother if the occasion 
challenged me; though the tradesman must go to the wall to the 
extent of the value of what I gave my starving fellow-creature. 

There is no paradox here; the rationale of the case is as simple 
as possible. Yet it is certain that many of us, if not the majority, 
even though we should probably all act alike, would have a confused 
sense of an inexplicable conflict of duties. There are in fact two 
(among many) other elements in customary notions of right and 
wrong, which at this point suggest themselves. One is, the strength 
or weakness of the love of Order: the second, the strength or weak- 
ness of the deductive faculty, that which phrenologists sum up by 
the word Causality. 

The sentiment of Order is in some minds very strong indeed, and 
it enters largely, very largely, into all customary virtue. Unfortu- 
nately it easily allies itself with Self-Esteem, and when that alliance 
has been formed, we have at once that peculiar and offensive product 
known as bourgeois, Philistine, or épicier morality. It is not very 
long since a juryman in France was so polite as to inform the judge 
that his disapprobation of the morality of M. Jules Favre was such that 
he could not listen to him as an advocate, without feeling an aversion 
that would prejudice the prisoner at the bar. The virtue of this exalted 
being was bourgeois or Philistine virtue,—almost entirely made up 
of Order and Self-Esteem. It was a rootless, stupid, unreasoned, 
wholly-artificial product, whose strength lay mainly in the conceit of 
its possessor. Probably the reader knows men, and women also, of 
the type in question: he is very lucky if he does not. I have one in 
my eye at the present moment, and will roughly describe him. He 
is an Englishman, well brought up, well fed, well housed, and of the 
most respectable connections; in fact, “a full-fed ruffian” of the 
vulgarly blameless order. He has perfect health, and, as far as I can 
judge, never had an anxiety. He is usually good-tempered, and 
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he is perfectly honest, according to rule. On the other hand, he 
would be an exacting creditor; not cruel, but persistent. He 
strongly, though quietly, believes in the keeping up of order in 
society. He has severe feelings on matters of religion and morality ; 
but of these the very essence is routine and conceit. He has not ten 
atoms of spontaneous reverence or modesty, but he treats with the 
utmost severity whatever violates the received maxims in these 
matters. As I am drawing from the life I cannot be specific, and 
must carefully refrain from strictly personal touches. In spite of his 
morality and his modesty, or rather his decorum, fur modesty he 
has none, he is not a man of a perfectly pure life,—he is a cold- 
blooded violator of the morality which he cannot bear to see approached 
even by a totally unconscious innuendo from the lips of a simple girl 
or a playful child. When I say he is a cold-blooded violator of this 
morality, I mean that he looks upon a drifted woman as a creature 
who is by her own act put outside the circle of social sympathies ; 
and as she is there to be used, he uses her and whistles her down 
the wind. Still, he is a man of extremely regular life, and there 
is nothing flagrant about him. His whole conduct is as ordered 
as his dress and his personal habits. He laughs at a bad joke, but can- 
not be made to understand a good one. Yet he is, to end, an acute 
man on the whole, and a very exact and trustworthy man of business. 

Although I have been drawing from life, it will probably appear as 
if there. were very little that is individual in this portrait, and I can 
almost overhear the comment, *‘ Why, you have been sketching the 
typical Briton!” But the point in which I have failed—because I 
dare not tell characteristic anecdotes—is that of bringing out the 
thoroughly routine and self-conceited character of this man’s morality. 
He is by nature disposed to keep going in any groove in which he is 
set, and once he is in motion there, it has immediately become “ my” 
groove, and all his personal dignity and importance (as unconscious 
in him as a wolf's cruelty) is pledged to persistence. For another 
person to break the rule that he keeps is a personal affront—a breach 
of order, and, above all, a breach of the order that “I” live by. But 
it is indispensable to a nature like this to have its regulated latrine 
(observe the regulated),—and he has them. Now, when we break, 
as is natural, into hearty exclamations that a warm-hearted rake is 
better than a cad like the one described, we are often told that we 
are wrong ; for the cad is an exceedingly useful member of society. 
But our hearts remain unconvinced, and reply that society had 
better go to pieces than be supported on pillars like this. 

The remark is not uncommon—I have seen it recently—that 
persons of heretical opinions are often of heretical life also. There is 
not much force in the remark ; for orthodox persons, too, are often 
of heretical life ; and, at all events, we have no statistics. But that 
is not the chief point. It is highly probable in the nature of things 
that the same independence of thought which leads to difference of 
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«pinion in theology should lead to difference of opinion in morals. 
A person who has the force of character and the courage to upheave 
from himself the dead weight of custom in one particular, will be 
likely enough to do it in another. It may be from bad reasoning in 
both cases ; or it may be from good reasoning ;—anyhow, the quality 
and vigour of the reasoning faculty are intimately concerned in the 
outcome of opinion and practice. Let us suppose a man of property 
brought up among Trinitarians becomes an Arian, and avows it. Let 
us also suppose that he has children, and that, being convinced the law 
of primogeniture is a wicked law, he finds out something which 
enables him to evade it in favour of his daughters. The supposition 
is a wild one; but no matter. It would surely be rather idle to 
remark that here, as usual, heresy in practice was associated with 
heresy in belief. But the point is, that whether the man was right 
or wrong in either case is a question of ratiocination. You might 
talk for a thousand years of law and conscience and society. He 
would reply, “I claim that my conscience is a sounder conscience 
than yours ; that 1am moral and you are immoral.” You then go 
«on, perhaps, to say, “It is admitted that we ought all to obey the 
law, though we may all strive to get it altered.” And he replies : 
“Admitted by whom? Not by me. I admit it as a proposition of 
general public convenience, but not of ultimate morality. On the 
contrary, there is nothing more important than that bad laws should 
eccasionally be defied.” Now it is obvious that all this, and much 
more that would necessarily arise in such a case, is matter of argu- 
ment, and that considerable power of thinking would probably have 
gone to such divergences as we have supposed. 

I am aware that a great deal of comic writing might be expended 
upon these illustrations, but the emerging of another point arrests 
my sense of comedy. It is quite certain that a man who acted in 
any such manner as we have been supposing would not have as large 
an organ of Veneration as Sir Roundell Palmer* or Keble. But he 
might, and probably would, have in great strength that sense of 
personal rights which is as important to our well-being as the sense 
of superior Powers outside and above us. He might have a strong 
sense of Order; but it certainly would not be a tyrannising one. 
And he would not have that love of routine,—that self-compelling 
instinct of going with the crowd and following all respectable social 
initiations which may be said to determine the conduct of the majority 
of mankind in every nation and condition, from the lowest savages to 
the most civilised races under heaven. Here we have “struck ile” 
afresh ; and we will, with your permission, consider in another paper 
the relation of the instincts of Beauty and Gregariousness to notions 
of right and wrong. Henry Howpeacn. 


* Now Lord Chancellor, as all the world knows. 
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Mr. M. A. Titmarsn, it may be remembered, once had no money and 
lay in pawn, a stranger in the town of Lille. On one occasion | 
found myself in a very similar predicament in an Australian town- 
ship. A facetious friend had borrowed my purse and then taken his 
departure, leaving me to pay his hotel bill and my own, with more 
than seventy miles of my up-country journey still before me. Not 
knowing a soul in the place, and being anxious to get to my journey’s 
end, I was forced to leave my traps with the innkeeper, as security 
for his account, and start on foot, with a shilling or two in my pecket 
for food and drink. 

The fix was rather awkward, but, in spite of one or two little 
inconveniences, I thoroughly enjoyed wy tramp. One little incon- 
venience at starting was a mile or two of road which recent sum- 
mer rains had turned into hopeless bog. <A few fitful attempts 
had been made to “corduroy” the red and yellow slush with logs and 
tree-trunks, but the effort had been fruitless. Bogged drays, with: 
their bronzed, blue-bloused drivers seated, doggedly smoking, on the 
topmost bales, the liberated bullocks having struggled to dry land, 
breeched and waistcoated with furry mud, seemed to be sinking int» 
the miry abysm like foundering ships into the sea. When the mail- 
waggonette came along, the driver wisely altogether left the road, and 
sent his vehicle reeling and bumping—his passengers holding on to 
their seats with white-knuckled hands, but, nevertheless, popping 
about like parched peas—between the standing and over the felled 
trees at the roadside. Farther on the fierce December sun had baked 
the red road into cracked brick, with ruts yawning like Curtius-gulfs. 
Here and there, at wide intervals, stood a grey slab hut with an over- 
lapping roof of ragged bark and a bulging fireplace and chimney of 
badly made brick. A somewhat smarter cot called itself an “ accom- 
modation-house,” professing to sell only food and tea, and lemonade 
and ginger-beer ; but probably a familiar customer might have ob- 
tained a brandy-bottle to convert the latter two bibibles into “spider” 
and “ stonefence.” A farmer’s wife, some sixty years of age, rode by 
in a sun-bonnet, and with a pair of fowls, a sucking-pig, a bunch of 
greens, and a pumpkin dangling from the off-side of her saddle. A 
tall, spare “ currency-lad,” in shirt sleeves and belted, parti-coloured 
moleskins, with his lank black hair flying loose from his sun-and-rain- 
browned cabbage-tree hat (a greasy black cutty pipe, like a plump, 
perspiring nigger sprite, peeping out from the rusty-black ribbon), and 
the long lash of his short-handled stock-whip coiled like a snake around 
his arm, dashed by like an express steam-engine on his three-parts- 
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blood, greyhound-barrelled, bright chestnut gelding. I passed two 
almond-eyed, monkey-nosed, lemon-skinned Chinamen trudging along 
in blue chemises and baggy breeches, and beehive hats, under which 
their pigtails were twisted up like a woman’s back-hair; each with a 
hamboo pole over his right shoulder, from the two ends of which 
dangled his two bundles of “swag,” like the pails of an eccentric 
inilkman who, in sailor’s phrase, should have peaked instead of squared 
his yoke. Then I came to a little township, and had some mutton- 
chops that made me think of charred saddle-flaps, in a verandahed 
public-house, with a hollowed tree-trunk in front to serve as horse- 
trough. The township was a very little one, but it had two or three 
ore such places of entertainment for man and beast in it. Beyond 
the little township the rough red road became more and more like a 
mere track. 

A lonely roadside public-house, that looks as if a dozen murders 
per diem might be committed there with impunity, if only so many 
people could be got to call, and then not another house for miles. 
Straight, sometimes fenced, but oftener not, ran the rough red road 
through the verdigris-coloured scrub, from whose stiff leaves there 
steamed up an aromatic fragrance. Motionless in the rich sunlight 
stood the taller trees, some clad in bark-tatters like beggars’ rags, 
and others bare and white as a bleached bone. The locusts filled the 
forest with their hammer-on-iron clatter. Flies swarmed on one’s 
hot back like a heap of black currants. Big ants swarmed angrily 
out of their red hills when the foot came down upon their homes. 
Now and then a black snake wriggled out of the path. Bright-eyed 
little lizards basked on the black tree-stumps, and crows and magpies 
hopped, croaking and fluting, about the silver-grey logs and fallen 
branches, whilst flocks of paroquets darted with a scream and a jewel- 
like flash across the sunshine. By-and-by I came upon a dusty, 
shaggy-coated brood-mare with her foal at foot, and a little farther 
on a wood-cart stood loaded in the bush. Then there came a maize 
paddock, and then a little cottage almost smothered in pumpkin vine, 
and inhabited by three generations of broad-faced Germans with 
greenish-yellow hair and skim-milk eyes. They could speak very 
little English, and I could speak no German. Our intercourse there- 
fore was limited. However, they gave me a light for my pipe and 
a great gore of rosy-fleshed water-melon, and I went upon my way 
comforted. 

A mile or two farther on I turned in for the night, on a green flat 
dotted with low trees. The sun had not yet gone down, but I was 
very tired, and a red cloud of dust moving over the tree-tops in the 
distance showed that a flock of sheep was going home. Not very far 
off there was an almost dried-up chain of ponds over which hummed 
a swarm of mosquitos ; but they did not trouble me, since I had been 
long enough in the colony to have grown mosquito-proof. Just 
before I turned in, I flushed a couple of snipe. Then a flock of white 
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cockatoos came screaming to roost on a sheoak tree that overhung 
the chain of ponds. The sun went down. The cockatoos grew 
dimmer and dimmer in the dusk, and wide-winged moths began to 
flit about. The trees lost their shapes, and the dark bush all round 
felt rather lonely. However, I soon fell asleep. When I awoke, the 
moon was shining full on my face, and I was so cold that I was 
obliged to get up and tramp about for a bit. Every blade of coarse 
grass and little pebble-grain was clear in the moonlight. The tree- 
tops in the distance were plated with light, which looked like silver 
laid on bronze, with the bronze still showing through. It was a 
glorious night for a walk. I felt half inclined to go on, but I had 
not had my sleep out, and I lay down again. When I woke next, 
the sun was shining on my face, and I felt very hungry. I had a dip 
in the nearest water-hole, using my pocket-handkerchief for towel, 
and then laying it upon my shoulder to dry as I walked. Hungry 
though I was, the bush in its morning freshness was delicious. Later 
on in the blazing summer day bush-fragrance sometimes becomes 
rather headachy, like church incense ; but in the fresh, still, almost 
cool summer-morning, such scents are simply exquisite—they inspirit 
you like a genuine Elixir Vite. Nevertheless, I did feel very hungry 
—and very glad when after half-an-hour’s walk I came upon a road- 
side public-house. It was one of those places whose consumption of 
solids and liquids is Falstattian in its proportions one to another. 
Perhaps if I had ordered a meal, the house would not have conde- 
scended to cook one for me,—would simply have offered me eleemo- 
synary cold food as a friendly acknowledgment of my paid-for 
nobblers. But the house happened to be eating its own breakfast, 
and so I got one of tea and whisky and damper and salt butter and 
bacon and beefsteaks and grapes. I forget what I had to pay for my 
share of this somewhat curious mixture, but I remember that it 
seemed to me, according to the Australian tariff of prices, a very 
trifling sum, although, thinking that I might be able to feed only 
once a day, like the lion, I had taken the lion’s share of the repast. 
On again, past a man who is leading by a rope tied to a ring 
through its nose, a vicious-eyed pedigree-bull, limping from its own 
fatness ; past a brick police-barrack, garrisoned by three troopers in 
uniform trousers, and mufti shirt-sleeves and cabbage-tree hats, 
somnolently smoking, in spite of the youngness of the day, with their 
spurred heels cocked up on chairbacks and their braces dangling on 
the floor ; one woman perspiring over her washing-tub ; and a swarm 
of yellow-brown, flaxen-haired, blue and brown-eyed chubby children, 
scampering about, half, and in one case, stark naked. The day was 
even hotter than the day before had been. When a spider-wheeled 
American car full of “ Christy” Minstrels, and constantly looking as 
if it would come to wreck against some stump, or founder in some rut 
(but never doing so, though the horses spanked on like a fire-engine 
team) passed me in one direction, and the crammed, and more lum- 
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bering mail-waggonette with its carbine-armed guard, went by me on 
the other, the passengers looked at the hapless being who was “ pad- 
ding the hoof,” without even being able to “ hump the swag” (Z should 
have considered that a very doubtful blessing), with pity mingled 
with suspiciously wondering contempt. I was constantly thinking, 
that, in Charles Lamb's phrase, I had “ walked a pint,” but publics 
were few and very far between, and when reached, had no beer to offer 
exvept atrocious “ colonial ale ”—i.e. stuff as nice as “ swipes” and 
yet causing delirium tremens. How grateful was I when I came to a 
hut at which grapes were sold for about the price at which Portuguese 
grapes can be bought in London, but far fresher ; how grateful for the 
draught of water given me by the pretty little newly married woman 
who, from the door of their half-canvas house, had been watching her 
husband plonghing in the cultivation-paddock ; how trebly grateful 
when I reached an inn which professed to sell “Genuine English 
Ale,” and mine host went down to his cellar, and did bring me up a 
genuine cool, strong pint of it, with the hops floating in the big 
rummer like seaweed in an amber lagoon. Thunder was beginning 
to growl, threatening a downfall, and I was getting footsore ; but 
that humming pint sent me on again like the Flying Pieman. 
Hitherto my journey had been almost on the level, and, therefore, 
somewhat monotonous. But now I had to mount a hill, and saw a 
wide-wooded Australian landscape rich with long darts of sunset light, 
and gloomed over by thunder-clouds, a little darker than a far-off 
range of leaden-purple hills. The thunder growled on for a time, 
and now and then I saw a flash of distant lightning, but there was no 
rain, although down in a flat below a melancholy curlew was wailing 
as if it expected wet. Night fell, but under the influence of the 
humming ale [ still trudged on. A little way off the road I saw a red 
light blinking like a sleepily sullen lion’s eye. It was the dying fire 
of a camped-out traveller, snoring with his head pillowed between the 
hairy flannel linings of his saddle-flaps. I turned in a little farther 
on, in a ruined, almost roofless hut, and went to sleep to the lullaby 
of a frog croaking on the cracked brick hearth and the cry of the 
silent-winged moreporks. A hideously guffawing laughing jackass, 
perched on a bough right above me, awoke me before dawn, and then 
went on guffawing in chorus with its fellows, as if it enjoyed the joke. 
When the diabolical din had ceased, I shut my still tired eyes again and 
slept until after eight o’clock. The day was already intensely hot, 
and it went on getting hotter and hotter. The pretty little variegated 
diamond sparrows were hopping about me, and the sooty swifts were 
rushing about screaming overhead like chimney-sweeps intoxicated 
with joy at having got to heaven. It was time for me to be off. No 
water being near, I had to content myself that morning, like Nicholas 
Nickleby, with “a dry polish,” and started in. the uncomfortable 
frame of body and mind which is the natural result of a sleep in one’s 
clothes without subsequent ablutions. I had not got far, however, 
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before I saw beneath me a winding, shrunken river, with a tiny town- 
ship on its hither bank, and hurried down for a wash and a breakfast. 
Half an hour’s walk carried me to the little township—such a funny 
little township! Most of the bye-streets running at right angles from 
the two parallel main streets—of course called George Street and 
Pitt Street (or Macquarie Street—I forget which)—were grassy lanes 
dotted with white clover, and bounded by grey-fenced paddocks. The 
township owned also a grey-fenced pound, a weather-board flour-mill, 
in which the floury master-miller, with a floury copy of Wesley’s 
Hymns in his hand, was disputing with his floury journeyman on 
Predestination, a red-brick English Episcopalian church, a white- 
brick Roman Catholic church, an iron Presbyterian church, a stone 
Methodist chapel, a plastered Free church of no denomination, an old 
store turned into a Congregational meeting-house, two stores, also of 
weather-board, still devoted to their original purpose, a red-brick 
police barrack, a red-brick court-house, a few private houses—most 
slab huts little better than bark gunyahs, but others verandahed, 
weatherboard cottages, veiled with passion-flower and begirt with 
orange trees in fruit and blossom, and three or four weatherboard or 
brick public-houses, or inns as they called themselves. The oldest, at 
which the local J.P.’s nobblerised with their hail-fellow-well-met 
insubordinate subordinate, the equally legally unlearned C. P. S., and 
such of the plaintiffs and defendants and witnesses in the cases they 
had been deciding as they thought “respectable” enough to be 
admitted to their society, dignified itself with the title of the Royal 
Hotel. It was, I repeat, a very funny little township. Even in its 
main thoroughfares tree-stumps were uneradicated. The inns were 
the only places in it which seemed awake. Horses were hung up 
there on the hooks of the verandah-posts, and bullock-teams stood 
outside, the bullocks, tormented by the flies, rattling their yokes in 
their vain attempts to run their horns into one another, whilst their 
masters drank and chatted, wrangling or yarning, at the bars. On the 
farther side of the river there were two bullock-teams waiting to ford. 
In one a stubborn strawberry-coloured beast lay down and obstinately 
refused to stir. He was in the middle of the team, and managed so 
that his mates couldn’t move him. So the other team was hooked 
on to him, and dragged him slantingly into the shrunken stream. 
When fairly in the water, he began to lash out and splash ; and then 
got up, and did his work, thoroughly cured of his recusancy. 

I was preparing to take off my boots and stockings to cross, when 
a man with a water-cart offered to give me a lift, and so I made the 
passage astride upon the barrel. When I had crossed, I dragged my 
legs over miles of arid ridge and gully. The dry soil was so bare of 
grass, that it was a puzzle to guess whence the metallic-looking trees 
derived their nutrimeat. Almost the only animal life I saw for 
hours, was a great, gaunt iguana clambering up one of the trees, and 
looking at me, as it popped out its head now on this side, and now 
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on that side of the bole, with wearily wicked, most uncanny eyes. 
The sun beat hot upon my head. I soon could scarcely crawl along. 
I was mad with thirst, but nothing could I get to drink. Time after 
time 1 went out of my way, deceived by a semi-delirious imagination 
that to right or left I heard the sound of running water. At last, 
in a “erab-hole”—the hardened print of a bullock’s foot—I found 
some liquid stuff, semi-liquid stuff, the colour and almost the con- 
sistency of coffee-grounds. I went down on my knees, and lapped 
it up as if it had been nectar. 

Ere long, however, I had a superfluity of moisture. The thunder, 
which had for some time been growling, roared so that the ground 
seemed to shake; I was forced to cover my almost blinded eyes, as 
the pink, blue, and sulphur-coloured lightning zigzagged down to my 
very toes ; and the rain came down as if the sky were the cistern of 
one huge shower-bath, and its bottom had fallen out. 

A drenched, dirty, disreputable-looking object, I dragged my 
sodden weary legs into the next township, at which my wanderings 
were to end, just as the setting sun had struggled through the 
broken rain-clouds, and was turning dripping green into dazzling gold. 

Here, too, was a weatherboard, verandahed Royal Hotel, and at 
my supper in it, 1am almost ashamed to say, I drank seriatim two 
reputed quarts of Bass, and then I had a pipe of negrohead ; and 
then, piloted by the pretty, amused daughter of the house, I departed 
to my bedchamber, and fell asleep as I snuggled into its snowy 
sheets as if I never meant to wake again. 

When I did awake in the morning, the gigantic jolly Irish local 
Clerk of Petty Sessions was sitting at my bedside. 

“Tsn’t your name Howe, and arn’t you going to mee friend, Mr. 
Kay’s of Matta-Matta ?” 

I replied that my name was Howe, and that I did hope to get te 
Matta-Matta, which I had been given to understand was not far off. 

“T thought so—sure I did, when I first seen ye—but how the 
divil did ye come to come in such a plight?” 

I related my adventures. 

“Well, I’ve hearrd from mee friend O’Connor in Sydney about ye, 
and he said ye was a good fellow, and he tould me to look after ye— 
and I will; but I didn’t think ve was such a fool as ye are. Kay 
will be precious savage. Why, divil take it, man, if ye’d tould them 
at the Southampton Arms you was comin’ to him, they’d have let ye 
stop for iver, and he’d have sent a horse to meet ye. But come 
along, man, get up, will ye, and dress yourself, and come down to 
your breakfast. They’ve got it ready for ye, though they thought 
last night ye was an escaped lunatic from Tarban Creek. And I'll 
have the horse put in, when I’ve called at the post office, to drive ye 
over to Matta-Matta.” 

Epwarp Hower. 
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THERE was once a man—lI think it was a divine—who boasted of 
having written a commentary in the time he snatched from waste 
while he was waiting for his wife to finish dressing. I am not sv 
ready to settle down as this ungallant gentleman appears to have 
been, and cannot even take notes while I am on the tenter-hooks of 
uncertainty in waiting for this, that, or the other. But it usually 
happens while I am brushing my hat, or buttoning « glove, or loung- 
ing about at breakfast, or fuming while a sandwich-box is being filled 
for me, that I have one eye on books and newspapers. Internally | 
make observations at such times upon what I read, and I propose to 
take the liberty of giving part of the result of an actual bona tide ten 
ninutes of such pottering. 


Intropuction (1800 to 1815) To THE History oF THE Peace. 
By Harriet Martineac. 

The marginal figure of page vii. of Chapter I. of this book is 
“1800.” In the middle of the same page occurs the following 
passage :—“ On the 23rd of August, 1799, [Napoleon] told his army 
in Egypt by a short letter ‘in consequence of news from Europe I 
have determined immediately to return to France.’ Early in October, 
says our matter-of-fact Annual Register, Bonaparte landed suddenly at 
Fréjus in Provence, like a spirit from another world. Before the last 
sun of the century had set, he was the greatest potentate of the 
world.” 

At this point a critical reader of the volume has put in the margin 
the following pencil note: “ 1799! see pages ix. and xxi.” And 
the words “last sun of the century” are underlined. 

Now let us turn to page ix. In this place we find Harriet 
Martineau has just mentioned the year 1800, and continues :—“ By 
the middle of June in this last year of the century, Napoleon had 
gained the battle of Marengo.” Here the same reader has underlined 
the words “this last year of the century,” and placed in the margin 
the pencil note :—“ 1800. See pages vii. and xxi.” 

At page xxi. after mentioning August 2nd, 1300, as the date of 
the last meeting of the Irish Parliament, Harriet Martineau uses the 
words, “On the last day of the year and of the century,” and our 
friend again makes a pencil note, this time referring us to pages ix. 
and xxi. 

Well, let us go back to the first of the three marginal notes. The 
(!) after the 1799 looks as if the critic, assuming that his author on 
that page treated 1799 as the last year of the century, wished to 
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express his surprise at such an error. But one thing is clear,—the 
words of Harriet Martineau on page vii. imply nothing of the kind. 
I have quoted them accurately, and the reader will judge of that 
point for himself; that is, he will come to the only conclusion 
possible upon the subject. 

But, on the spur of the moment, when I came to these notes, I 
asked two persons, quite offhand, the question, ‘“‘ Which should you 
call the last year of the eighteenth century!” One of them said, 
1799 ; the other said 1800. But when I asked the friend who said 
1799, what was the first year of the present half-century, I got for an 
answer 1851. 


MECHANISM IN THOUGHT AND Moraus.—AN ADDRESS, WITH NOTES 
AND AFTER-THOUGHTS. By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


On page 119 of this very pleasant and thoughtful little book, I find 
the following :—“ True faith and true philosophy ought to be one ; 
and these disputes—a double verité—these statements, true according 
to philosophy, and false according to faith, condemned by the last 
Council of Lateran, ought not to find a place in the records of an age 
like our own.” 

Very good, Dr. Holmes. But on page 99 of the same brochure, | 
read this :—‘“ It is one thing to prove a proposition like the doctrine 
of necessity in terms, and another thing to accept it as an article of 
faith. There are cases in which I would oppose to the credo quia 
impossibile » paradox as bold and as serviceable—nego quia proba- 
tum est.” 

If any one has a right to contradict Dr. Holmes it is himself; and 
he certainly does it in these contrasted paragraphs. 


THE SAME BOOK (passin). 
AvuGusTEe ComTE AND Positivism. By JoHNn Stuart MILL. 


ConsueLo. Ete er Lui. Lucrezia Fioriani, &e., &¢., Par 
GEORGE Sanpb. 

In Dr. Holmes’s pamphlet, there are many anecdotes, not all of 
them new to students, about the automatic, and often automatically 
absurd action of the brain in our waking hours. In the course of 
Mr. Mill’s book above referred to, reference is made to the number 
of ideas which the brain can find room for at once, and Sir William 
Hamilton’s odd limit of six is mentioned (of course with the dis- 
approbation you might expect from Mr. Mill). While I was per- 
forming a manual operation that required some little attention, the 
thought was passing through my mind that George Sand was a great 
deal too self-conscious and reflective : (she would be the last to deny 
it—see “‘Lucrezia Floriani.”) This shaped itself in my mind in the 
following form :—I saw the lady, as Margaret Fuller saw her for the 
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first time, in her violet dress, her figure “framed” by the door-jambs, 
and I said to her angrily—sharpening a razor all the time—(for that 
was the mechanical operation), “ Pardon, madame, mais vous ¢tes 
trop réfléchisseuse.” Now, there is no such word as “ réfléchisseuse,” 
though perhaps there might be ; and I instantly became aware that | 
had made a new word on the pattern of blanchisseuse, and that I must 
correct myself. And how did Ido it? Why, I went up to George 
Sand, as before, and said, “ Pardon, madame, mais vous ¢tes trop 
blanchisseuse.” Then suddenly becoming conscious of the whole 
absurdity,—treating the image of the lady as if she were no older 
than when she said “C’est vous” to Margaret Fuller, and then 
addressing the eidolon in violet with, “ Excuse me, ma’am, but you 
are too much of a washerwoman,” and flattering myself that that was 
the necessary correction of my former French,—becoming conscious 
of all this, I laughed aloud. A friendly voice from another room 
said, “‘ What’s up this time?” and it was only in trying to explain 
the whole of what was “up,” that I at all recognised the long 
processes of sense and nonsense,—the latter with a mechanical 
method in it,—that my brain had been through in an immensely small 
fraction of a second of time. In that space I had, before my queer 
double blunder, had present to my thought large masses of George 
Sand’s writings, and Margaret Fuller’s account of the interview in 
question. I was, moreover, paying minute attention to the mechanical 
operation that was occupying me,—and had then, as always at such 
times, fully before me an oveasion on which I nearly cut my right 
thumb in two with a razor. Yet this multitudinous brain-action all 
in a flash of time is not a whit more wonderful than a thousand of 
the commonest things of the kind, which, as Dr. Beattie said, about 
an orator making a speech, would, if they were not so familiar, seem 
more wonderful than that a man should without injury dance blind- 
fold on ten thousand red-hot ploughshares.—‘ We are fearfully and 
wonderfully made,”—as the man, quoting Scripture, said to his friend 
as they were looking at the skeleton of a donkey. 


Some NEWSPAPERS. 


I see additional announcements of the intention of drapers to close 
their shops at eight o'clock. Who will not rejoice? But I have not 
observed that any one has noticed that the streets will now be 
partially dark at an earlier hour than hitherto. Already I find a 
considerable difference in certain quarters, where a rather rough 
population is not far off. Indeed, too many of the lads and lasses 
who are now released at an earlier hour are quite unfit for their free- 
dom. They are not likely to pick pockets, but they do actually 
rough-and-tumble it about the streets in a very noisy way, and play 
rude pranks with women and girl passengers. Personaily I can stand 
almost any amount of fun in the streets, and I am tolerant of much 
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that the ordinary citizen wants put down as “ public nuisances” ; but 
the moment people pass from free enjoyment, with toleration of other 
people’s enjoyment, to active interference with other people’s freedom 
of action, that moment I become, to speak melo-dramatically, 
“their—ah, deadly enemy—ah.” Besides, unless the police look 
sharp, robberies will increase under cover of the increasing darkness 
of the thoroughfares after eight o’clock. 


Tue Contemporary Review, Octoser, 1872. 


In his interesting article in the last number of the Contemporary 
Review, Dr. Carpenter quotes Burns as saying that man is the God of 
the dog. Well, it is so obvious a mot that Macaulay’s school-boy 
might have said it, or put it into a school-theme. But may I add 
that somebody said this before Burns? Look here :—“ Atheism de- 
stroys likewise magnanimity, and the raising human nature ; for take 
an example of a dog, and mark what a generosity and courage he ° 
will put on when he finds himself maintained by a man, who to him 
is instead of God, or ‘melior natura’; which courage is manifestly 
such as that creature, without that confidence of a better nature than 
his own, could never attain.” This passage is from Bacon’s essay 
“Of Atheism.” 

Some NEWSPAPERS. 


I observe that electors of Tiverton, Preston, and others, are very 
much astonished to find that, in spite of the Ballot Act, means are 
found of pretty accurately “fixing” a man with his vote, and even 
that canvassing continues! It does not take much to astonish some 
people. There is now a demand that the Legislature should for the 
protection of the “working-man” (principally) make canvassing a 
crime. I beg leave to suggest in addition that in the next session of 
Parliament it should be made a crime 

1. To hold public meetings at which persons should openly declare 
their preference of particular candidates, whether by show of hands 
or otherwise. Nay, 

2. To express at any time or in any way any preference for any 
candidate, actual or possible, or to announce himself as of any poli- 
tical denomination whatever. 

As there are so many ways in which a man may express his political 
preferences, the law must be very stringent and very minute in its 
provisions—very. And even then it might fail to protect the poor 
“‘working-man.” Freemasons find means to communicate in secret ; 
and I fancy I could in sixty minutes invent and dictate to a short- 
hand amanuensis sixty different ways of driving a coach-and-six 
through any ballot-law whatever. Could not a great deal be done by 
simple winking? Women have been active in these matters, but there 
is a large field still open in that direction. Apropos de bottes and of 

Mr. Fox at Westminster, if a beautiful woman were to give that 
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Tiverton butcher a kiss with political intent, how should the law deal 
with her? 


A Critica JOURNAL. 


In a certain literary journal I find a country newspaper ridiculed 
for writing bombast or bathos about a certain romance of real life ; 
and the following quotation from the country paper's article is pro- 
duced in proof :—“One morning he found his morning-star all dimmed 
and dusky-red ; the fair creature was silent, absent ; she seemed to 
have been weeping. Alas! no longer a morning-star, but a troublous 
skyey portent, announcing that the Doomsday had dawned! She 
said, in a tremulous voice, ‘They were to meet no more.’ * * * 
Thick curtains of night rushed over his soul, as rose the immeasurable 
crash of doom ; and through the ruins as of a shivered universe was 
he falling, falling, towards the abyss.” 

Now, it is very likely that the country newspaper writer wrote 
bathos, but a London editor ought to be equal to the discovery, or 
the feat of recollecting, that these sentences are by Mr. Carlyle, and 
taken from “Sartor Resartus.” 


Some NEWSPAPERS. 


A letter in the Maidstone Gazette makes, among other criticisms, 
the following upon a recent article in this periodical :— 

“Mr. Holbeach, with reference to ‘Prehistoric Times’ and the 
‘Origin of Civilization,’ remarks that ‘one is somewhat startled to 
find how little emotion he (Sir J. Lubbock) displays in going over 
his long story of misery and degradation.’ Now was it honest of 
Mr. Holbeach thus utterly to ignore Sir John’s explanation of his re- 
ticence on this point in the preface to his ‘Origin of Civilization,’ 
pp. 5,6% ‘From the very nature of the subjects dealt with in the 
present volume’ (writes Sir John Lubbock) ‘T shall have to record 
many actions and ideas very abhorrent to us; so many, in fact, that 
if I pass them without comment or condemnation, it is because I am 
reluctant to fatigue the reader by a wearisome iteration of disap- 
proval. * * Were I to express my sentiments in some cases, 
my silence in others might be held to imply indifference, if not 
approval.’” 

To imitate my model I will say, “was it honest of” this corres- 
pondent “utterly to ignore” that Mr. Holbeach in the very same 
paragraph wrote thus :—“ The way in which Sir John Lubbock abstains 
from passing moral judgments is admirable, and his reasons are well 
assigned?” One to Mr. Holbeach! Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 


Nobody was ever more weary of a sermon than thoughtful persons 
in general must be of the commonplaces which form the staple of 
the current discussions about sermons. Yet I see the controversy, 
such as it is, is as lively as ever ; and at a Church Congress a layman 
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has been saying over again, though in smart language, the sort of 
thing we are nearly all sick of by this time. There was, however, 
this touch of piquancy in the case here, that the layman spoke in the 
presence of a multitude of clergymen. 

It is observable that we do not hear anything like the same quantity 
of complaint about sermons in the Nonconforming communities. Of 
course there are dull pulpits there as elsewhere ; but the people settle 
such matters among themselves. Ifthe minister cannot “draw” the 
“cause” droops, and another man is found. If the minister, though 
destitute of the preaching faculty, have high spiritual gifts, it is to be 
hoped he finds his sphere somewhere out of the pulpit. But pulpit 
inefficiency, in the usual sense, is not so common among Dissenting 
communities for obvious reasons. It is strong, distinct, and positive 
personal choice which ordinarily determines a man to aim at the 
pulpit among Nonconformists. There are mistakes here as elsewhere, 
but the aspirant has usually some knack of “ expounding,” and some 
natural taste for public speaking. And then, his “ gifts” are gradu- 
ally tested. He delivers addresses at Sunday schools. He says a 
few words at prayer-meetings. He is sent out to “supply” at humble 
chapels. He, in fact, undergoes a prolonged course of scrutinising 
and testing before he is definitively sent forth ; and the chances are 
strongly against any man’s getting as far as an ordination or “ recog- 
nition” service who is not likely to be able to attract and keep a fair 
congregation. 

There are, indeed, certain pretty fixed conditions of adaptation 
between preacher and hearer which do not so regularly exist in the 
Church of England. The congregations and the preachers know each 
other, and the former take a keen, expectant interest in the sermon 
especially. In the Church of England the congregations as a rule 
are much more miscellaneous; the relation between people and 
preacher has an air of officialism about it which does not exist among 
Nonconformists, and the preacher is not by any means so often a 
man who finds himself in the pulpit because preaching is his natural 
vocation. Whatever is not in plain accord with the spontaneity of 
religious emotion is chilling. The undercurrent of hypothesis in a 
dissenting people is something like this: — ‘This preacher is our 
own choice, and we have chosen him because we find him apt to teach. 
Before we agreed to receive him for our pastor we satisfied ourselves 
that theDivine Spirit was upon him. Souls have been converted 
under his preaching, and when we put him in that pulpit, it was as 
if God himself put him there.” 

This is not the place for any expression of opinions upon points of 
ecclesiastical order, and I express none. But Churchmen may depend 
upon it that Nonconformists in general regard the sort of criticisms 
they hear from Church laymen upon Church pastors as little better 
than profane :—“ The preacher is either God’s divinely commissioned 
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ambassador, proved apt to teach, or he is not. If not, how got he 
there? If he is, how can you talk in this manner of his sermons? 
It is not a question whether you have listened to a good essay on 
a given text ; it is a question whether your heart has been touched, 
and your spirit moved to holiness.” 


PaTENTS IN Music. 


x 


On my table lies, “ quite promiscuous,” a publication of the Patent 
Office. It is “ Abridgments of Specifications relating to Music and 
Musical Instruments, a.p. 1694 to 1866.” And what a startling record 
of human ingenuity it is! And enormously the greater part of all 
this labour and hope came to nothing! The book is a volume of 500 
close pages. The index contains about forty. The list of patentees’ 
names occupies eight pages of double column. The Violin occupies 
but a small space. The Organ a good deal. The Pianoforte, as might 
be expected, most of all. Several of the inventions are for simplifying 
the learning of music. As usual in lists of inventions, there is great 
sumeness—the same ideas are constantly recurring. 


A Book or UNEQquaL VERSE. 


At the last moment of my odd ten minutes this morning I pick up 
a volume which has fallen to the floor; and my eye catches these 
verses among others : 


Though love repine and reason chafe, 

There came a voice without reply,— 

“Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 

When for the truth he ought to die.” 
Again :— 

Well and wisely said the Greek, 

Be thou faithful, but not fond ; 

To the altar’s foot thy fellow seek, 

The Furies wait beyond. 


Again :— 
Wilt thou seal up the avenues of ill? 
Pay every debt as if God writes the bill. 
Again :— 


Over his head were the maple-buds, 

And over the tree was the moon, 

And over the moon were the starry studs 
That drop from the angel’s shoon. 


As I recognise these old friends once more, I wonder how many would 
know who wrote them, if I were to repeat them casually. It is Mr. 
Emerson. 


MattHew Browne. 

















“IF I WERE DICTATOR.” 


I was sitting after supper in my own cozy little parlour, and had 
not proceeded farther in the evening than my fourth pipe and second 
tuinbler of grog (I have been a strict temperance-man all my life, and 
limit myself to three glasses a night, except on special occasions), 
when there came a loud and important knock at the front door, and 
enter Charlotte, our maid-of-all-work, with all her colour flying in her 
cheeks. 

“ Here are such a lot of gentlemen asking to see you, sir,” says she ; 
“what am I todo? Iam sure the parlour won’t hold a quarter of 
them.” 

“ Well then, Charlotte, ask the quarter of them in,” said I, much 
wondering at this sudden irruption. ‘ A number of gentlemen! what 
in the world can they want with me, Deb?” 

“Some subscription, depend on it,” replied my wife. ‘They are 
ulways coming bothering with their subscriptions—it is tiresome.” 

“More likely a ship aground, and they want my advice about 
vetting her off. Look up the old pea-jacket and sou’-wester at once, 
Deb.” 

“If it is that, you shall not go with my goodwill, a night like 
this, and so you know,” said Deborah. 

by this time the door was thrown open, and a number of gentle- 
men crowded into the room, while the passage remained so full that 
they still overflowed into the street. 

“Captain Strongways, I believe!” said one of the foremost, who 
seemed to be spokesman. 

I had risen to make my bow on their entrance ; but what was my 
astonishment, as I looked at the speaker, to recognize the royal coun- 
tenance and imperious port—‘ the faded splendour wan,’ as the poet 
expresses it—of the first Englishman of the day, the great Premier 
himself ! 

“Certainly, Mr. Gladstone,” I replied ; “ will you take a chair?” — 
“and a glass of toddy?” I was going to add, but saw Deborah 
telegraphing propriety from the corner; or perhaps she was ap- 
prehensive that the whisky would run short among so many. So he 
missed that. 

“Tam more used to talk standing, sir, if you will excuse me ; and 
our business is most urgent,” he answered. “ We have come from 
Indon by special train to see you ; but first allow me to introduce 
my friends, Lord Derby and Lord Westbury ; also this—this gentle- 
man, Mr. Bummings—-Brimmings—I really forget his name.” 
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“ Citizen Gladstone, sir, my name's Billings,” corrected the scedy- 
looking individual referred to; “and allow me to say the leaders of 
the people should not forget each other’s names. I don’t forget 
yours—why should you mine, except for pride—vile pride? ‘By that 
sin fell the angels : ’ow should man, then’—But, Citizen Strongways, 
we air proud to make your acquaintance.” 

I bowed again, in return to all these compliments, and then asked 
Mr. Gladstone to what I was indebted for the honour of their visit. 

“Your question, sir,” replied the Premier, “is certainly a very 
natural and a very proper one. I may even say that I expected it. 
grant also that at first sight it appears a question of extreme sim- 
plicity. Yet, like many questions addressed to me in the House, it is 
one which, by so limited an intellect as my own, can scarcely be 
answered without involving oneself inextricably in the clouds of logic 
or the mazes of metaphysical confusion. It is a question which— 
whether we choose to consider the terms of the question itself, or the 
exceedingly natural curiosity that gave birth to it, or, again, the fact 
of our presence, and of our presence at this late hour, or yet more, 
the remote and subtle issues depending on that fact, or, lastly, the 
answer that I might possibly—for 1 cannot venture to promise a de- 
finite answer with any certainty; but that I possibly may give the 
honourable—ahem !—possibly give you—it is a question, I say, which 
will necessarily render an explanation even more difficult to me than 
usual. Still, to take each of these matters in order—” 

“Oh, pray, Mr. Gladstone, do not give yourself all this trouble, 
unless it is necessary,” I interrupted. *‘‘ All I meant to ask was, what 
I could do for you.” 

“ Sir, it is no trouble-—it is a pleasure to me to explain at length,” 
he replied, courteously ; ** but to proceed with the divisions of your 
first question, before I attempt to analyse the second ; and I may say 
that I will be as brief as it is possible for me to be. This honour, 
then—as you rightly termed it—though ordinarily the definition of 
honour might be perplexing in the highest degree, since one person, 
taking the subjective view, would consider honour—and I will not 
say wrongly—” 

“Hell never get our business ont under an hou exclaimed 
Mr. Billings, impatiently pushing his withered little body to the 
front, and putting himself in a fine oratorical attitude. ‘ Brother 
Gladstone, allow me—allow a man of the people to speak to the 
chosen of the people. Citizen Strongways, you ask the cause of this 
great demonstration. Sir, the cause is in your own explites—your 
great, glorious, and soul-stirring explites, which the people of 
Hengland has heard of [applause]. We have heard, sir, and with jy, 
of your daring, your Henergy, and your skill, in every corner of the 
’abitable globe ; and we have said, ‘This is a man;’ what is more, 
we have said, ‘This is the Man’ [applause]. Sir, the great art of 
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Hengland is Hup, and every vice is calling you. The sovereign 
people has grown weary of bloated hairystockracies, and of the tile 
of penniless slaves for the benefit of the miser’s hoard. Sir, the ’art 
of Hengland is hup, and it looks to you; it says, ‘ Strongways !— 
Strongways !—Strongways!’—nothing but Strongways! Will you 
reject it?” [pathetically, bringing the house down with thunders of 
:pplause]. 

“If it is a lady’s heart you are speaking of, sir,” said Deborah, 
rather pettishly, “I would have you know that Captain Strongways 
is 2 married man.” And, indeed, in spite of Mr. Billings’ eloquence, 
und Mr. Gladstone’s very polite explanation, I was still quite in the 
dark myself as to the object of their visit. 

Lord Derby saw my perplexity, and said, “In one word, Captain 
Strongways, London is in uproar, and there has been a revolution— 
thanks to Mr. Gladstone’s well-known moderation, without bloodshed. 
Mr. Billings and his friends headed it, and, as a compromise, you 
have been appointed absolute Dictator for six months. We have 
come down express, to ask you to undertake the office—Mr. Gladstone 
representing the Queen and Lower House, Lord Westbury and myself 
the Upper, and Mr. Billings—well, Mr. Billings representing himself 
and his own folly, I suppose.” 

“Citizen Derby, Mr. Billings represents the down-trodden millions 
of Hengland,” said that aggrieved individual. 

“ Dictator!” said I, musingly. “ Well, gentlemen, this i rather 
sudden. But her Majesty—I have been a Queen and Constitution 
man all my life—what docs she say?” 

“T am commissioned by her gracious Majesty,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
pulling out some imposing documents, “to acquaint you with her full 
concurrence, and to inform you that she will be delighted to be 
relieved from the cares of state for the period mentioned, which she 
proposes to spend at Balmoral. Here, too, I have a paper from the 
House of Commons, conferring on you full powers.” 

* And you have also come to an understanding with the Upper 
House on the subject?” I asked, turning to Lord Westbury. 

“As to the understanding of the Upper House, sir, I will say 
nothing,” replied Lord Westbury ; “but, in what it is pleased to call 
its wisdom, it has assented.” 

“ And absolute, you say?” said I, eyeing Billings. 

* Absolute, absolute!” was echoed from all parts of the room. 

“Then, gentlemen, I thank you ; and though I know the task will 
he a difficult one, yet, for the public good, I feel bound to undertake 
it. Cheer up—the British Empire is still seaworthy, and I have 
carried many a worse ship into port. Gentlemen, I accept.” 

“Hurrah! he accepts !—hurrah !—hurrah !” burst from those in 
the room, and the cheering spread to the street, where it was con 
tinued by delighted crowds pretty well all night. The important 
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news was telegraphed instantly to London and all parts of the 
kingdom, and England breathed once more. 

Deb agreed with me that I had done an excellent stroke of work 
that evening, but said I had made one mistake—I ought to have 
insisted on having money down for my first-class ticket to London 
(return), before I stirred a foot. 

“ But how, if they like me so well, Deb, that they will not let me 
come back at all?” I asked, laughing. 





Before I was out of my bed-room in the morning I had a visit from 
Mr. Billings, who insisted on coming in. It had been arranged that 
we should all start for London at ten. 

“Citizen Strongways, forgive this intrusion,” said he, as he saw [ 
looked a little ugly at him ; “but when a man has just given his 
friend the whole British Hempire, he may be excused a little liberty. 
I wished to tell you that our Committee expects your Government to 
be a Government of the people, by the people, for the people ; and, 
if it is not, we shall put it down.” 

* Your Committee ?” said I. “ You must remember all this is new 
to me.” 

“ Yes, sir, the Committee of Five, which represents the Communist 
and International General-smashing Association of the Universe, and 
which has brought about this glorious revolution. We have placed 
you on ’igh that you might carry out our wishes.” 

“T thought I was to be absolute. But I see—the quarter-deck to 
receive orders from the forecastle, eh ?” 

“ Yes, sir; many said ‘ Have Billings ;’ but I said, ‘Strongways.’’ 

“ Much obliged, I am sure,” said I.“ Well, let us hear the wishes 
you talk of.” 

“Sir, it is a pride to me to express them. We expect you, sir, if 
you are still in the benighted hatmosphere of hantiquated idees, we 
expect you to heducate yourself up to our higher stand-point. We 
expect you to make all men hequal, and especially the working man. 
We expect you to put down your foot, broad and strong, on the 
venomous priest, the tyrannical landlord, and the swollen capitalist 
—to root out those standing armies that cat up the wealth of the 
poor, and to abolish poverty, crime, and misery from the universal 
yearth.” 

** You seem to expect a good deal, Mr. Billings,” said I. “Anything 
else ?” 

“ Why, yes—ahem ! These are our public views. But we are both 
men of the world, Citizen Strongways, and I need not tell vou the 
Committee have also private expectations.” 

“Ah! rich relatives, eh? I congratulate you.” 

“ No, no, sir ;—I mean we expect you to do your best for us.” 
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“Certainly ; I will do my best for all the nation,” I replied. 

“D—n the nation!” said he. “It is ourselves I am thinking of. 
Will you remember Hus ?” : 

“Whi, if you represent the International, Mr. Billings, I should 
say there is little fear of your being forgotten. History itself will 
devote some of its most stringent pages to your Paris outbreak.” 

“ Yes, sir, that was a very grand and satisfactory assertion of the 
rights of man,” he remarked, complacently. “ But, citizen, you seem 
very dull, and, if so, you will not do for us—no, I fear you, will 
not do,” 

“Mr. Billings,” I replied, “ I have learned a trick or two among the 
Yankees and elsewhere ; so, if you will put your wishes in plain Eng- 
lish, perhaps you will not find me so dull as you think.” 

“ Well, sir, in these delicate matters one likes a hint to serve. 
However, the Committee expect you to feather our nests for us, and 
to feather them well—can you understand that ’” 

“T have, of course, understood so much all along; and, depend 
upon it, you shall not fail to get your deserts.” 

“ All right,” he answered, his brow clearing. ‘But mind, we don’t 
believe in promises—we believe in nothink, we do—neither man nor 
(iod ; nothing but hacts. We shall watch your hactions, sir, and, if 
they are not fully satisfactory to hus of the Committee, down you gu 
again, and precious quick too.” 

“You make me tremble, Mr. Billings,” said I. “ But what would 
you advise me to do first—come now, as a friend ?” 

“ First! Why there can’t be two thoughts about that, man. Lay 
hold of the national purse, to be sure, and stick to it. Then you'll be 
in a position, you understand——” 

“Ah, I understand. Dear me! that is good. What a clever fellow 
you are, Billings !” 

In an hour more we were on our way to London, where everything 
had been prepared to give mea magnificent reception. Never had 
the metropolis broken out into such exultation. But let the future 
historian speak of the banners and red bunting,—the crowds in the 
streets, at the windows, on the house-tops,—the running, the crush- 
ing, the shouting, the music that welcomed His Excellency Richard 
Strongways, the Dictator, into the metropolis of Great Britain. 

When we reached Ludgate Hill Station, the excited crowds un- 
harnessed the horses and dragged my carriage to the Mansion House, 
where I received numerous addresses from the Lord Mayor and other 
authorities. In reply I spoke as follows, for, as this was my first 
public address, I prefer giving it in full :-— 

“ My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen, I cannot but be gratified both by 
my somewhat unexpected appointment to the supreme power, and by 
the enthusiastic welcome you have given me. It shall be my endea- 
vour to deserve your kindness ; and, as an earnest of my gratitude, | 
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shall at once assume the dangerous and thankless office of a candid 
friend, and shall tell you your faults. 

“For many years your whole aim has been to grow rich. A low 
ambition and enormous wealth have produced their necessary conse- 
quences. Your upper classes are selfish, lazy, and luxurious—calling 
heroism ‘singularity,’ and any noble emotion ‘bad taste.’ Your 
middle ranks are pushing, servile, greedy, hypocritical, and dishonest ; 
your lower, eager to enjoy without labour, with no pride in their 
work, and no pleasure except in the beer-shop. 

“The amusing part of the business is this—that though vou give 
up your whole lives to the Low and Little, yet you are lost in perpe- 
tual admiration of your own wonderful selves. ‘The marvellous Nine- 
teenth century !’ is your cry—as if railways were high-souled men, or 
telegrams virtue. Abroad you bluster and draw back, and then arc 
surprised that other nations laugh. At home, with a thousand abuses 
crying for remedy, and with any justice too expensive for the poor, 
you think you have done an excellent session’s work if you tinker up 
a single page of the statute-book. Your painters prostitute their 
genius to supply you with nursery insipidities, because these alone are 
what you can understand ; and when one of your statesmen tells you 
that a Zimes’ leading article is worth the whole of Thucydides, you 
clap, and believe him! Other nations, besides you, have thought 
shoddy—done shoddy—been shoddy: you are the first that ever 
believed your shoddy to be broad-cloth. 

“ O self-complacent, self-infatuated shoddy ! Ought not the sudden 
downfall of France—which had been going through the same course 
of trade, ease, and luxury—ought not this to have startled you into 
reformation, or at least into some doubt of yourselves? But no! you 
preferred watching the storm from a safe distance, and thanking God 
you were not as your neighbours. I have noticed that people always 
do thank God when there is the least occasion for it. Believe me, 
your greatness is the greatness of dropsy, and will vanish with the 
first bayonet-thrust. 

“ Are our old virtues then utterly extinct? By no means, except 
in our large cities. There is still some remnant of the hardy Viking 
in your prize-fighting, fox-hunting, Alp-climbing, athletic, and explor- 
ing spirit. There is stern intrepidity enough in the large classes that 
are perpetually facing death, as the miner, the engine-driver, and the 
sailor. There are still the rustic virtues of honesty, kindness, and 
frugality in the masses that live away from the great towns. It is in 
these classes, uncorrupted by modern civilisation, that the only hope 
of reformation rests. You must imitate them, and try to acquire 
their manliness, their simplicity of life, and their contentment with 
small things. 

“Changes like these, however, must needs be gradual. I myself, 
with a limited term of office, can only rescue you from your more press- 
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ing dangers. This I shall do with a fearless hand, and, if I may be 
allowed to conclude with a metaphor from my own professio~. I have 
already determined on five great changes as essential. I shall take 
our good ship out of pawn, I shall look to her guns, I shall 
strengthen, sweeten, and lighten her. Then I shall resign the com- 
mand, with the consciousness that I have at least done my best to 
make her seaworthy once more.” 

I was glad to find that my speech was better received than I ex- 
pected ; but each of my audience considered my censures admirably 
appropriate to his neighbours, and took my praises to himself. Thus 
at last, escorted by an enormous crowd, I arrived at Buckingham 
Palace, which had been left vacant for my residence, her Majesty 
having that morning whirled away to Balmoral, wishing me joy of 
my new cares. 

so 

On consideration, though I was not inclined to agree with Mr. 
Billings in all things, yet his advice to lay hold of the purse-strings 
first, seemed so wise that the very next morning saw me at the Bank 
of England. There I found Mr. Lowe in his shirt-sleeves busily 
engaged counting the national treasures in a vast room. It was a 
wonderful sight. The room was filled with cnormous heaps and 
pyramids of gold and silver, properly assorted, each heap being from 
eight to ten feet in height. There were white heaps of francs, of 
thalers, of rupees: yellow heaps of napoleons, now somewhat worn, 
and other gold coins (very few dollars, however ; the Yankees gene- 
rally pay in paper): square heaps of golden ingots made from similar 
coins already melted down, each ingot as much as a man could lift : 
round heaps of glittering sovereigns bran-new from the mint. More 
marvellous still were the huge piles of bank-notes, stuffed into sacks 
that resembled bales of cotton, and were piled up on each other to 
the ceiling all round the sides of the long apartment. 

At one end of the room were three shoots communicating with a 
paved yard above, not unlike the slides down which the London 
householder receives his coal, except that they were coated with 
smooth solid stone of superior finish. In the yard overhead you could 
hear all day the rumble of the big waggons bringing treasure to the 
national exchequer from the docks or provinces. When the waggons 
are tipped, the gold or silver is shovelled into the apartment below 
down the shoots, one of the latter being appropriated to gold, another 
to silver, and the third to notes. The contributions of the taxpayers, 
Mr. Lowe informed me, had been usually arranged on the principle 
that the poorest classes, such as the professions and working-men, 
should pay most ; because these classes, having neither time to spend 
jn remonstrance, nor any representatives who could make their re- 
monstrances heard, might be fleeced without much danger. Some- 
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times, however, he said, even these poor people grumbled loudly—as 
not very long ago in the case of a tax he had himself imposed on the 
match-makers : then the government instantly gave way, as prudence 
and dignity required. 

I found him very pleasant and communicative—full of piquant 
remarks on human nature in general and the exchequer in particular. 
He told me that thirty years ago the expense of the nation had been 
only forty-five millions a year, but since that time the revenue had 
increased to the amazing sum of over seventy millions, and was still 
growing. The great difficulty therefore with all recent governments 
had been to devise means for spending fast enough to keep pace with 
the revenue—and it had really required immense ingenuity to do it. 
Hitherto, however, they had been very successful in doing so, chiefly 
by doubling unnecessarily the expenses of the army and navy ; though 
he could not pretend to say these services were any more effective 
than before. Still the government had managed to spend the money, 
and that was something. So the country was satisfied, and even (he 
added with a laugh) called them an economical ministry. 

“This conversation, Mr. Lowe,” said I, “‘ brings me to the object of 
my visit. It has always surprised me that we English who are so 
proud of our honour, should be content to go on year after year owing 
the enormous debt of 800,000,000/., and making no effort whatever 
to pay it. I grant it was our ancestors and not ourselves who in- 
curred it, and I grant that the problem ‘ How?’ is very difficult. 
Still both policy and justice require us to make the effort. Policy— 
because in case of another great war, it is doubtful whether the nation 
could pay the interest on another 1000,000,000/., and it is still more 
doubtful whether any one would lend us this further sum, when we have 
not even tried to pay our previous debts. Again, justice—because we 
cannot suppose that our prosperity will last for ever, and if we do not 
pay while we are prosperous, what chance will there be of paying 
when misfortunes overtake us; when our commerce, coal, or iron 
begins to fail us? The honourable example of America in this respect 
ought to make us ashamed of ourselves. But we go on like the 
ostrich, thinking all safe because we resolutely shut our eyes to 
the dangers. How is it that no government has attempted the 
problem ?” 

Mr. Lowe shrugged his shoulders, and muttered something about 
“ unpopularity and trouble.” 

“Well, at least I am determined to face it first thing,” I said. 

“ Ah, your excellency, but how?” he asked. 

“ By taking the railways.” 

“Why, that is just what we are thinking of doing,” he replied. 
“ But how paying 600,000,000/. for the railways will lessen our debt, 
I fail to see. We should be simply owing fourteen, instead of eight, 
hundred millions.” 
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“ Certainly we should, by the sapient plan your government pro- 
poses. But, my dear sir, take a cigar and I will explain—‘ ex fumo 
lucem,’ you know—and may I trouble you for a light ?” 

Accordingly I threw myself down at my ease on a great heap of 
loose bank-notes which formed a soft and excellent sofa, while my 
host, ‘on hospitable cares intent,’ ordered in some champagne, and 
then proceeded to twist up a couple of hundred-pound notes to supply 
lights for our cigars. 

“ Ah,” he said, laughing, and observing that I seemed a little sur- 
prised, “ we always use notes here for spills—it is the least trouble, 
and one must get through the money somehow : but the under-clerks 
are restricted to Fives. For my own part I have hated the sight of 
a lucifer-match ever since—since—but will your excellency please to 
¢o on with your project ?” 

“« My project is this—not to buy up the present value of the railways, 
though such a purchase would be agreeable to the shareholders, who 
would expect and doubtless manage to get double value for their pro- 
perty, as they did in the case of, the telegraphs. No; I do not intend 
to be so foolish. I intend to buy only the Reversion of the railways 
after a period of say 75 years. The present value of that reversion is 
trifling, perhaps 20,000,000/. ; and for this sum the State will acquire 
in 75 years absolute possession of all the lines in the United King- 
dom—a property which will probably be worth far more by that 
time than the amount of the national debt. England will then at 
last be solvent ; while to the present shareholders there would be no 
injustice in such a compulsory purchase of their property. They would 
still have a lease of it for 75 years, which, so far as individuals are 
concerned, is worth almost as much as a freehold; and they would 
get equitable compensation at once for any difference in value. No 
doubt the value of railway shares and bonds would decline, and at 
last come to nothing as we approached the end of the term when the 
whole property lapsed to the State: but purchasers would be aware 
of the conditions on which they were held, and the decline would be 
so gradual that it would be barely perceptible.” 

When I had done, Mr. Lowe was good enough to say that the 
only objection he had to my scheme was that he had not originated 
it himself. 

“ Make a decree, then, to this effect, Mr. Secretary,” said I. And 
before night the money-value was calculated properly by the actuaries 
the Decree for the purchase (all contained in three paragraphs) was 
made and signed, and in the morning the shareholders learned with 
surprise that they had now only a 75 years’ lease of their property. 
Oh, my dear reader, there were no red-tape delays in my administra- 
tion, I can assure you. 

* This then was my first public act, and I congratulated myself that 
in seventy-five years the country would have property enough to pay 
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its debts. But I looked well, too, to the current expenditure. | 
xbolished most sinecures, proceeding from the top downwards, and not 
beginning with the poor clerks and dockyard labourers, as some 
reformers have done. I also got an eminent banker to reduce our 
system of keeping accounts to order and simplicity ; and, calling in 
the aid of independent men who understood each department, I re=o- 
lutely checked expenditure wherever possible. By these various 
measures I hoped to reduce the national outlay to something like 
0,000,0002, a year. 

As to my own personal expenses, 1am proud to say they would con- 
trast favourably with the accounts of most presidents, dictators, or 
sovereigns. Taking a wrinkle from Mr. Gladstone, I hired a tempo- 
rary clerk at tenpence an hour for my secretary, which was all the 
help I wanted in making my numerous Decrees. For myself, I dis- 
dained to accept any salary, nor would I have anything ‘found me,’ 
except my meals—which, I may here remark, were very often cold. | 
even paid for my own whisky and tobacco, though my consumption of 
both was so very largely increased by the deep excogitations I found 
necessary for the public good, that I must say, I think I might very 
fairly have charged these two articles to the national accounts—to say 
nothing of the great extra expense I incurred because I now thought 
it proper and more dignified, as the ruler of a mighty people, to 
smoke only cigars of the best brands, instead of common tobacco. But 
I was determined not to be too hard on the nation ; and, asa matter 
of fact, it may interest the reader to know, that the whole expenses 
of the executive during my six months of office were rather under 
than over 1502. 


These various initiatory measures occupied so much time, that it 
was several days before I had leisure to attend to a little matter 
which annoyed me a good deal. This was the circumstance, that 
the late Ministry, though they had been formally dismissed, still con- 
tinued to mect in Downing Street. 

It was Lord Westbury who, with his usual kindness, first informed 
me of the strange course taken by his friends, and he said he really 
did not think they could possibly be got out of office without my 
calling in the police. He offered, therefore, to accompany me, as he 
said a philosophic mind like his own would enjoy contemplating a 
Lord Chancellor’s behaviour when himself in the clutches of the 
law. 

One day, accordingly, I drove with him to Downing Street, where we 
found the form of a Cabinet Council going on—Mr. Gladstone in the 
chair. Business, of course, they had none, since all public documents 
now came to me ; but each minister, for the sake of appearances, had 
his empty portfolio before him, though he was studying the Daily 
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Telegraph. It was really rather a laughable sight. Their remarkable 
tenacity to place, however, put me in a very awkward position ; but, 
wishing to break their fall as much as possible, I began with a hint, 
very delicately worded, that it might be as well for them to retire 
during my term of power, since England could not serve two 
masters. 

They replied that the term England was a mere abstraction, and 
they could not be supposed to care about abstractions. They were 
very comfortable in Downing Street, and intended to stop there in 
spite of hostile votes or anything. 

Finding them take this tone, I was obliged to remind them of the 
wishes expressed by the House of Commons and other authorities, 
and to say that I was determined to enforce them. 

To this Mr. Ayrton replied, that “he cared nothing about the 
House of Commons—he had defied it several times already, and 
should defy it again whenever he pleased : if the House of Commons 
did not like his conduct, they might lump it.” The Attorney- 
General too, declared with a smile, that on behalf of the defendant 
in the present case, he could talk for a month if required: while 
Mr. Bruce said, “he had done nothing—why should he be turned out?” 

“Your having done nothing is perhaps the very reason, Mr. 
Bruce,” said Lord Westbury, taking a pinch of snuff. 

Mr. Cardwell then pleaded with tears, that they might be allowed 
to stop— they would do harm to no man—they would interfere with 
nothing—only do a little harmless talking. It was very hard. The 
Ministry did not care about keeping any real power in their hands 
—they did not mind at all about the substance—so they might surely 
be allowed to retain the shadow.” 

Mr. Gladstone “knew that his Ministry had been dismissed by the 
Queen, censured by the Lords, and many times beaten in the Commons. 
He knew, too, that the nation was tired of them ; and no doubt all 
precedent was in favour of their having resigned long since. Yet, 
himself knowing that he was the minister best fitted to the require- 
ments of the age, and that it was mere misconception or ignorance on 
the part of the nation not to see this, he could not conscientiously 
allow such misconception or ignorance to deprive the nation of his 
services.” And on this theme, like Pericles of old, ‘he thundered, 
he lightened, he shook the room’ for a whole hour,—reasoning now 
on this side, and now on that, and, with marvellous eloquence, 
differing, as he went on, first from me, then from all his colleagues, 
and finally from himself. 

“‘ Mr. Gladstone,” I replied, “ ‘I love you, and it is my love that 
speaks.’ We all know that there has been no prime minister in this 
age so gifted, so eloquent, and so earnest as yourself. And when my 
brief administration is over, I trust that the nation will recall you. 
But, to retain your power, you must learn to tack less and sail 
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straight. People begin to distrust a conscience that is always shifting, 
and mostly in the same direction as your interest. However, at 
present I must insist on your leaving.” 

They shut up their portfolios, therefore, at last, and retired, while, 
like another Cromwell, I put the door-key in my pocket. But it 
really went to my heart to do it—they showed such attachment to 
the place. I afterwards heard that Mr. Gladstone accepted the chair 
of Casuistry at Maynooth, while Mr. Lowe amused himself during the 
interregnum by rapier-practice, in which he is a proficient. Mr. 
Ayrton, I believe, devoted himself to his forthcoming work on 
‘Practical Politeness.’ What became of the other members of the 
Cabinet I could never quite make out. 


* = 


* No, Mr. Cardwell, it will not do,” said I; “it will not do, Mr. 
(roschen. Ships that will not float—and armies—or rather no army 
at all—the safety of England depending in case of invasion on a 
brigade of 30,000 men at a cost of 15,000,0002. Oh, Mr. Cardwell !” 

“It has always been so, your excellency,” said Mr. Cardwell. 

“That may be. But it shall not be so during the dictatorship of 
Richard Strongways. England shall be safe—utterly, absolutely 
safe. And the best way of making her so, seems to be by taking 2 
great part of the land into the hands of the State.” 

““ Well, we have been called a Radical government by our calum- 
niators ; but this—How in the world can you get the land?” said 
Mr. Goschen. 

“Tt must be got somehow.” 

‘“‘ And perhaps it will not be so difficult as your excellency sup- 
poses,” remarked the Duke of Cambridge. ‘Curiously enough, | 
undertook to introduce an influential body of landowners to you 
to-day on this very subject, and I believe they are now waiting 
below.” 

“Then show them up by all means,” I said. “ If your royal high- 
ness does not often originate great measures, I will say you are 
ulways ready to recognise common sense when you hear it.” 

The Duke of Dundreary, the Marquis of Saltemdown, and several 
other rich noblemen were here announced. 

“Your excellency,” said the Marquis, “I have here a paper signed 
by forty-five of the 150 great landholders who own half the island. 
In their name I am commissioned to say that the pressing dangers 
of the empire, and your own noble utterances respecting the necessity 
of a more vigorous race and greater simplicity of life, have roused a 
marvellous emulation of virtue in all classes, and among the rest, 
in ourselves. 

“‘ Hitherto, we acknowledge, the great landowners of England have 
been blind to the higher duties required of them. We have been 
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kind to our dependents, have adorned the land with splendid man- 
sions, protected the old abbeys, encouraged art, and occasionally 
honoured it with our criticisms. But, after all, we feel that a culti- 
vated selfishness has been the moving spring of our lives. Like the 
gods of the Epicureans, we have sat in our clouds, content to receive 
the incense of the millions below, without bestowing a thought in 
return. 

“ Now, however, a nobler spirit has taken possession of us. We 
feel the maxim, ‘ Noblesse oblige.’ We see that we, the first in place, 
should be first also in devotion. Our ancestors, we have said—those 
great ancestors, whose names we boast—were ready at the first 
trumpet-sound to give up castles and gold, tenants and sons, nay, 
their very lives, for the good of England, and thought themselves 
honoured if the sacrifice was accepted: we have given her nothing 
but advice, and even that, in these days of royal warrants, has been 
rarely taken. 

“ Yet what more could we give her? Feeble, alas! in person, and 
not very powerful in intellect, we felt that neither our arms nor our 
heads were likely to be of service now. Our sons were even less 
worth sacriticing than ourselves ; and our dependents refused to be 
sacrificed. Fortunately, some one remembered the days of Agis and 
Cleomenes, and we determined no longer to be surpassed by the 
virtues displayed in a barbarous and unchristian land more than two 
thousand years ago, and that a land in its most degenerate days. 

“We have resolved, therefore, to place the whole of our landed 
estates unreservedly at the disposal of our country. Take them into 
vour hands from this day. Use them for the safety and glory of the 
empire. Fill them with resolute, independent, honest-hearted yeo- 
men, such as wielded the bow at Agincourt—men who will live 
simply and happily on their own acres, and will fight for them to the 
death because they are their own. And learn by this act of devotion 
that the nobility of Great Britain are not so hopelessly degenerate 
from their famous ancestors as the world has supposed.” 

This noble act, the most gratifying proof of confidence that I re- 
ceived during my whole term of office, affected me even to tears. 
Yes, gentle reader, Richard Strongways wept. When I recovered 
my self-possession, “ My lords,” I said, “‘ words fail me to express my 
feelings at this glorious act of gencrosity—so much the more gratify- 
ing because it was so entirely unexpected. I thank you in the name 
of our country, and in her name gladly and gratefully accept your 
splendid gift. But do not think that England will accept it without 
compensation. Beyond the seas, in America, in Africa, in Australasia, 
she has boundless prairies almost unexplored, forests untrodden by 
man, empires peopled only by the bison and the kangaroo. Take of 
these in return what you will. Instead of your English acres you 
shall have square miles, counties instcad of parishes. Use this new 
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territory at your pleasure—fill it with your tenants, or keep it wild 
for your shooting-grounds: the lion, the elephant, the buffalo, will 
give you better sport than partridge or grouse. Retain too your 
splendid houses and parks—our country would be no longer England 
if you were deprived of them. Once more I thank you.” 

Thus ended this very remarkable interview, which certainly re- 
lieved me from a great difficulty. I found the land at my disposal 
was between 20,000,000 and 30,000,000 of acres, which was enough 
for my purpose. I divided it into 1,500,000 farms of from ten to 
twenty acres each, according to the quality of the land, and as a first 
make-shift I gave a good many of them to old soldiers of good 
character who had served their twenty years in the army. But I 
prefer mentioning the details of my plan as it was to be when 
gradually completed. 

The 1,500,000 farms, then, were to be ultimately given to steady, 
well-behaved men, of at least tive feet eight inches in height, who had 
served five years in the regular army. They were to be instead of 
pensions, and held for life, free of reat, on condition of future service 
as mentioned below. 

The general working of the scheme was this. A young man 
entered the rezular army at nineteen or twenty, and got his farm at 
twenty-tive, when he could marry. For ten years more, «e., till 
thirty-five, he was liable to serve in case of any war ; for another ten 
years, till forty-five, in case of war in Europe ; and for twenty years 
more, till sixty-five, in case of invasion of Great Britain or Ireland 
by a hostile power. At sixty-five he was finally free and held his 
farm absolutely during his own life and his wife’s. 

I calculated that (besides « regular army of about the present force) 
I should thus have three reserves, each of 500,000 men, sufficient for 
any purpose, viz. :— 


Ist reserve, 500,000 men, of 25 to 35 years old, ready for service any- 
where in case of war. 


2nd, 95 39 4, 49 e making with the Ist 
reserve 1,000,000, 
ready for service in 
Europe in case of 
war, 

srd i, 3 $) 4, 60 si making with the Ist 


and 2nd reserves, 
1,500,000 ready for 
service in case of 
invasion, 

Each of the 1,500,000 men was to be drilled for a month in the 


year at convenient times and places, and rifle-butts were placed all 
over the kingdom, and prizes given to promote efficiency in shooting. 
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I anticipated that in nine cases out of ten these farms would be 
kept for generations in the same family. As the father grew old, one 
or two of the sons, or if he had no sons, the daughter’s husband, 
would enter the army, serve five years and succeed to the place. And 
thus at very small annual expense we should have ample force to 
make England both safe and great, and a force besides that was in- 
terested in fighting for their own homes. 

* But it would take your excellency several years before your plan 
was complete—how did you provide for the national defence mean- 
while ?” 

My dear sir, there was only one way—I immediately contracted 
for it. Till my scheme was in working order, I arranged with five 
of our largest railway contractors to supply me in case of war with 
half a million well-drilled men: Messrs. Pickford & Co. undertook 
the entire transport department, and Spiers & Pond the commissariat, 
at so much a man, as required. No doubt it was an awkward thing 
to have to trust private firms in affairs of this importance, but really 
matters were in such a helpless state that anything seemed better 
than the old arrangements. 


“ A telegram from Prince Bismarck has just come by mistake to 
the late Foreign Office; so I hurried off with it at once, your ex- 
cellency. I fear it is very important.” 

“ Ah, Lord Granville, 1 believe? Very glad to see you, my lord— 
just in time for a cup of coffee—breakfast first, business afterwards.” 

* Really I fear my anxiety has almost taken away my appetite,” he 
replied. “ Indeed, the crisis is very serious. The city has caught 
up a report of serious complications with Germany, and stocks have 
already dropped ten per cent. Quite a panic, I assure you.” 

“ Indeed—a good time to buy, then, I suppose? However, I can’t 
govern England without my breakfast—what is more, I won’t. May 
{ trouble you for another chop 3 

« Excuse my anxiety—lI fear it is this course your excellency has 
taken with regard to our foreign treaties that is causing all the 
mischief.” 

{ forgot to say that I had given proper notice of withdrawal, on 
the part of Great Britain, from all the treaties by which our ingenious 
ancestors had bound us to prop up the rotten states of Europe, or 
guarantee the independence of the small ones. It seemed to me 
enough that we should have to pay our ancestors’ debts, without being 
obliged to carry out their exploded ideas. The proper time for 
deciding on peace or war is when the emergency arises, and I declined 
to have the question decided for me twenty years before. But my 
action in the matter had been a good deal misunderstood. The 
Tories talked of national dishonour, &c.—you know the style of 
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thing : and on the continent it was whispered that England had got 
another ague-fit. 

“There,” said I, “ now that we have laid a substantial foundation 
for statesmanship, will you have a cigar, my lord? No—ah, you 
do not know what an excellent thing smoking is for the nerves. 
Well, now let us see the telegram. Ha! short and not sweet—here 
it is: 

“¢ Prince Bismarck to the Dictator of Great Britain, 

“<Germany wants more coast line—must have Denmark. Have ordered 
our armies to cross to Copenhagen in three days. I suppose England 
cannot object.” 


“ Dear me, dear me! This is most alarming,” said Lord Granville, 
walking up and down the room in much agitation. “If I might 
venture to offer my advice, as having had much experience in these 
matters E 

“T shall appreciate no one’s advice more highly than your own, 
my lord. You will not mind my writing a few lines meanwhile?” 
said I, taking up my pen, and beginning to scribble off my reply to 
the telegram as he talked. 

“Well, I should answer by an extremely polite expression of sur- 
prise,” said my visitor. ‘ When he replies, I should venture to 
suggest something else. If he does not yield, I should again venture 
a very humble remonstrance ; and, if that fails, I should once more 
venture on a courteous protest. Get him to talk—get him to keep 
telegraphing to you—nothing like frequent telegrams. If you can 
only get him to keep telegraphing, we are safe.” 

““No doubt, no doubt, my lord,” said I, “Send these two tele- 
wrams off at once, Mr. Secretary.—Yes, my lord,—you had got as 
far as venturing a humble protest, I think! But what if Prince 
Bismarck does not mind your protests ?” 

“Why, then—why, really, I hardly know what then. I think | 
should begin again my round of surprise, suggestion, remonstrance, 
and protest, wording each still more courteously than before. If they 
still fail, why then, of course, we must vield—yield as gracefully as 
possible. We can always yield at last.” 

“That is just what I have begun with doing. You can read my 
reply, if you like,” said I, laughing, and throwing the copy across to 
him. “TI hope it is in Berlin by this time.” 

Lord Granville took the paper, and read : 





“ The Dictator of Great Britain to Prince Bismarck. 
“ England has not the slightest objection. Have already ordered 
thirty tron-clads to sail to-night and give you light for your passage.” 


My visitor groaned. 
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“ Your Excellency—my dear sir,” he said, “‘why, do you know that 
he might possibly understand this despatch to mean war—actual 
war ?” ; 

I laughed, and replied, “I do not know what he may understand, 
but I know that J mean war if he does a much less thing than this. 
Depend upon it, my Lord, life is too short for so many talks and tele- 
grams. Better to say at once, and in one word, what you mean, and 
to stick to it and face the consequences boldly, as a great nation 
should. But here is the prince’s reply to mine, or I am mistaken. 
Quick work in these days. Yes, I thought so—it is quite satis- 
factory. 


“* Prince Bismarck presents his profound respects to his Excellency the 
Dictator of Great Britain. 

“* My previous telegram was the blunder of a stupid clerk, Germany 
has no hostile intentions on Denmark at present—at least can wait till 
Mr. Gladstone returns to power.” 


Thus began and ended the only foreign complication I had during 
my term of office. It is perhaps scarcely worth recording except as a 
specimen of the mode in which I considered our foreign affairs should 
be conducted. But I may add, that my success in the matter gained 
me considerable popularity, and the leading French papers informed 
their readers that “they had it on undoubted authority that, in Eng- 
land, the audacious Palmerston, after a very long retirement, had 
returned to office, in excellent health and spirits.” 


* * 
* 


I must apologise to Mr. Billings, and his friends of the International, 
for having forgot them so long. They had praised my first action in 
making myself master of the exchequer, but had grown doubtful of 
me when I increased the military,establishment, and positively 
hostile as the weeks went by and brought{no share of the plunder to 
themselves. Mr. Billings had called often, to advise, beg, remon- 
strate—he will not deny that he always found me polite and good 
humoured. At last he came to say that, “as the Committee saw I 
should not do,” they had determined to have another revolution and 
put me down next day. 

“My dear sir,” I replied, “I should be truly sorry to do anything 
unpleasant, but I shall order the military to check your demon- 
stration.” 

“Ha! ha!” he laughed. “ And do you suppose that the soldiers 
—sons of the people—will not go with the people, as they did 
before ?” 

Next morning came the threatened demonstration in Hyde Park— 
drums, banners, fervid oratory, and thousands of the rabble, many 
with arms. On a commanding situation I had drawn up three regi- 
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ments of cavalry, which remained grim, silent, and imperturbable,. 
notwithstanding Mr. Billings’ impassioned appeals to them. 

“ Try them again, Mr. Billings,” said I, laughing. “ Pray talk as. 
much as you like—only take care not to act.” 

However, even Mr. Billings at last got tired of hearing his own 
voice exerted in vain. He did not know that I had duly impressed 
the soldiery with the fact that the International wished to dissolve all 
standing armies, and that I, on the other hand, had promised them 
double pay during the next six months. At last I said, “ Now, Mr. 
Billings, you see you can do nothing with them,—you are only losing 
a day’s work, and had much better go home to your goose” (Mr. B. 
is a tailor). ‘It would be an awkward thing for you if I ordered 
these brave fellows to charge.” 

“ Citizen Strongways,” he said, pathetically, ‘we gave you this 
power you are abusing.” 

“Then, if you gave it me, it is no longer yours,” I replied. 

“ This is the basest ingratitude,” he said. 

“ Possibly,” said I ; “ but it is excellent policy. However, I really 
think you had better go—I see the horses are getting restive.” And, 
on considering the matter over, they thought it better to defer the 
revolution for the present, and dispersed quietly. 

Having thus checkmated Mr. Billings, I felt that my power was 
very firmly established, and I had time for completing that great 
and daring scheme by which I trust to be remembered in history. 

By my previous measures I had already, as I hoped, put my country 
in a fair way of claiming her old place among the greatest nations of 
the earth. But my ambition did not stop at this. I had determined 
that she should reach a pitch of glory and power which she had never 
before attained, and which had not been attained even by the 
Romans. 

Now it was plain to me that she could not reach such power 
independently or merely by her own efforts. She was old, over- 
peopled, rich, luxurious, and unenterprising. She must have new 
blood. Where could she get it? 

There was only one nation that was likely to open its veins to 
supply our wants. To that nation I turned. I telegraphed as follows 
to the United States : 

“Brothers! A hundred years ago you went from us; this day we 
come to you. Is not a century enough for us to have been divided, 
when we share the same blood, speak the same language, and think 
the same thoughts? We ask you to join us again on equal terms, 
and become one great people. 

“‘ Separate, we both rank among the first nations of the world— 
united, we shall be the world. 

“A mighty AxcLo-Saxon ConrepEraTion of 100,000,000 English- 
speaking men, with subject populations amounting to 300,000,000— 
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together, a third of the earth’s inhabitants—this. would be the imme- 
diate result of our union. At no distant date, South America, with 
most of Africa and Asia, must fall to us. Wars would be imposs’ble, 
for even a league of all the other nations would be ridiculously weak 
against us, either by land or sea. 

“ By a stroke of the pen, without expense, danger, or trouble, we 
can each attain universal empire—make our own the universal lan- 
guage—bring about a millennium of peace, and mould the whole earth 
after our own fashion. Is not this worth trying?” 

The American people took up the idea with much ardour, and, to 
my great joy, the scheme was carried out. Without entering into the 
details (which can be read in any future history of the period), the 
following were the heads of this momentous agreement, as it was 
finally approved and sealed by both nations : 


“THe ANGLO-Saxon CONFEDERATION. 


“]. The five English-speaking States of Great Britain (with her de- 
pendencies), the United States, British North America, South Africa, 
and Australasia, hereby agree to form one nation, with the above 
title. 

“2. Each of the five States shall retain its own form of govern- 
ment, whether monarchical or republican ; shall be the maker of its own 
laws and institutions, without interference from the rest ; and shall 
be responsible for its own debts. 

“3. A Supreme Council of twenty-one members, with a Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman, shall be elected every five years, by manhood 
suffrage taken throughout the Confederation—the Council to meet in 
London and Washington in alternate years. 

“4, The Supreme Council shall decide all questions of war and 
peace, and any other matters which affect the whole Confederation. 

“5. But the American Houses of Congress, and the Parliaments of 
Great Britain, Canada, Australasia, and South Africa, shall remain in 
existence, and shall have entire power, each as now, over questions 
affecting merely its own State. 

“6. Power is reserved to admit at any future time Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Germany, as subordinate members of the Confederation— 
the population of these states being allied in race to the Anglo- 
Saxon.” 

o? 

When it became known to the outside public that the Anglo-Saxon 
Confederation was an accomplished fact, and that there was now one 
mighty nation of entirely predominant power, it is impossible to de- 
scribe the consternation that fell on the aggressive continental powers. 
For a whole month the French eagle with one head and the Austrian 
with two screamed “ Perfidious Albion! ”—the Russian bear growled 
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with impotent rage ; and Germany publicly proposed a league of the 
remaining powers against us, but privately begged to be admitted at 
once into our Confederation, that she might not be left out in the 
cold. On the other hand, Italy, Denmark, and the other smaller 
states were in a ferment of joy, for they knew that they were now 
safe for ever, under the egis of the great race that loves liberty. 

At home there was a like exultation, except on the part of a few 
benighted Conservatives. London illuminated for a whole fortnight ; 
there were thanksgiving-days and gala-days ; there was the letting off 
of giant balloons, and the thunder of guns and procession of ban- 
ners. To myself there were scores of deputations, each conveying 
thanks, swords, pieces of plate, or embossed scrolls—deputations 
from the metropolis, deputations from the counties, deputations from 
all the colonies and dependencies, till I was sick of the very thought 
of a deputation. If I drove out, thousands ran after my carriage 
and shouted ; if I walked, I could not pass a photographer’s without 
seeing fifty copies of my own weather-beaten face in the window. 
Every bankrupt builder, who had just finished a row of plaster and 
stucco, forthwith complimented me, by naming it “ Strongway’s 
Terrace ;” and goods, that were quite too bad to go off before, had 
now a roaring sale, under the title of the “ Dictator’s tie,” or the 
“‘Strongway’s Corn-plaster,” or “Confederation Claret.” Such is 
popularity ! 

Perhaps the best proof, however, of the reality of my power 
at this time was afforded by poor Billings, who called one day 
and, touching his cap, humbly begged me for a sovereign. “I 
thought you objected to Sovereigns, Mr. Billings,” said I; “ however, 
as you seem hard up, there is a five-pound note for you—out of my 
own private purse, I beg to say ; so don’t make a national grievance 
or a revolution out of it.” And I also gave him an old pair of 
trousers to mend, for which he seemed very grateful. 

Then the dinners given me—oh, heavens, the dinners! I can only 
mention the one to which the Corporation of London invited me in 
Westminster Hall, and which, in the rank of the company, the 
splendour of the repast, and the fervid eloquence of the speeches, 
was acknowledged to surpass anything before known. For my part, 
I felt that my star touched its zenith, when, on the Prince of Wales 
proposing my health, Alderman Fitz-Noodle, the eminent City grocer, 
sprang up and begged to suggest, as a deserved improvement in my 
title, that I should be known then and hereafter as “ Stroneways 
THE Great.” The whole company leaped to their feet as if electri- 
fied, and for at least ten minutes yelled out their cheers and the 
new title. 

It was at that moment, as I say, that I felt the fortunes of Richard 


Strongways culminate. 


* * 
* 
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That night we sat late, and on getting outside, I was glad to dis- 
miss the state-carriage and set out for a stroll by myself in the night- 
air. I intended to take a turn along the Embankment ; but when I 
had reached Trafalgar Square, the toils of statesmanship or some- 
thing forced me to sit down on the base of Havelock’s statue, and I 
think I must have gone off into a slight dose. 

An unusual sound, like the whirring of a young water-mill, wakened 
me, and, looking up, I was startled to see through the dim light, 
half-fog, half-moon, a monstrous four-footed beast standing over me. 
Another glance showed me that it was a lion, but one of such colossal 
proportions, that its back was on a level with Havelock’s head. The 
immense eyes of the beast were fixed on me; yet he looked on the 
whole so little hungry and so good-humoured, that I was not 
nearly as much frightened as you would suppose. 

“Good evening, Dictator,” said the lion, nodding pleasantly, “sorry 
to disturb your nap, but thought I should like a word or two with 
you, so I just gave a little purr to wake you.” 

“You seem to know me, however,” said I, with some dignity ; 
‘what the deuce are you ?” 

“I! Why, I thought every child of ten knew me; I am the 
British Lion.” 

“‘Oh ay, to be sure, I ought to have thought of that—ought to 
have known you—beg pardon,” I replied, rubbing my forehead : 
“cares of state make me a little absent to-night.” 

“Yes, yes, we know all about that,” said the lion, with a queer 
attempt at a good-natured laugh. “ Well, Dictator,” he continued, 
“T’ve made up my mind at last ; I’m off to Africa by this morning’s 
steamer.” 

“To Africa!” I echoed, more and more puzzled. 

“Yes. Mrs. Lioness and cubs already on board—all our rattle- 
traps packed up and following; by-the-bye, hope that van-fellow 
will not drop any ; but my wife has bought such a lot of the latest 
fashions in Regent Street, to astonish her African friends, that really 
we are overwhelmed with band-boxes. I like simplicity in travelling, 
myself.” 

“Good plan,” said I, gaining a little courage, as he seemed so 
affable ; “ but pray, Mr. British Lion, if it is a fair question, how 
long are you going for?” 

“Oh, bless you, I’m going for good,” said he. 

“For good! I really cannot allow this, Mr. Lion. What could 
we do without the British Lion to refer to?” 

“Ah, yes, I’ve thought of that,” he replied, gloomily; “the 
children will be very sorry, no doubt, when they can no longer talk 
about their old friend—used to be plaguy frightened, though, when 
they came to look at me, and I began roaring to please them. I 
used to think sometimes they preferred that ugly brute of an 
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elephant, because he would eat their buns and turn their pockets 
inside out. However, Dictator, the fact is I can’t stand it any 
longer, and I won't.” 

‘Stand what, sir?” I asked. 

“Why, the awful humbug and cant of you Britishers in these late 
years. I used to be rather proud of being your national representa- 
tive, for you really came as near the excellencies of my own race as 
men could be supposed capable of doing. I often used to say, 
‘These Britons are two-legged lions, very well in all but size.’ Like 
me, you were a trifle short with people, perhaps—but resolute, bold, 
generous, and noble, with a high disdain, above all things, of the 
least trickery or dishonesty—so much so that throughout all the East 
your good faith grew into a proverb. ‘One word more, the word of 
the English,’ they used to say when they meant to talk no more. I 
can assure you I used to be proud of you when I heard that expres- 
sion, and often, when I was off to the East for my holidays and had 
stalked down a party for my dinner, I have spared the Arab that 
used it.” 

“Then you still—ahem !—eat human flesh sometimes, sir?” said 
I, casting half an eye round to see the best way for a bolt, if it 
seemed advisable. 

“Yes, when I can get it,” he answered ; “but don’t be frightened, 
I have had my supper to-night. Besides, the late government have 
tamed me so completely, that I think I have hardly strength to pull 
down a man.” 

“And you think us so changed that you are leaving us?” 

“Changed ! nay, there is no knowing you at all since you took to 
trade and growing rich. Once, as I say, you used to be all for 
honesty and fair dealing, but now it is 


‘Rem 
Si possis recté ; si non, quocunque modo rem.’ 
—yes, sir, I have studied the classics—Mr. Forster insisted on it.” 

“Indeed !” said I. “ He is not generally so particular.” 

“ No, sir; but I fancy the government wished to furnish me with 
occupation during the late continental war, or to soften my manners. 
However, I am so disgusted with the cheating, the adulteration, the 
short weights, the long charges, the almost general dishonesty that 
disgraces the name of the English trader at present, that, as I say, I 
am off to the wilderness. There one will be able, at any rate, to 
dine off honest negro; if, indeed, your Sheffield needles, without 
eyes, have not corrupted even him.” 

‘You are severe on us,” said I. 

“Not so severe as you deserve,” he answered. ‘ You boast of 
your trade, and your trade is rotten to the core. Why, I'll just give 
you an instance—my own poor half-dozen legs of beef a day—the 
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‘rascally tradesmen have positively of late only given me fourteen 
ounces to the pound, and charge it sixteen-pence. Famine prices, 
sir. Nay, they'll weigh you the knuckle-bone with the meat, then 
-cut it off, and always forget to send it. Now, if there is one thing 
I am fond of, it is mumbling a knuckle-bone after my dinner.” 

“ But why don’t you change your butchers?” I asked. 

“‘T have changed over and over again, and eaten some of them, 
too; but they are all alike. All other trades the same. Ah, I hear 
the poor talk how they are being cheated and poisoned, I can tell 
you.—Yes, I am coming, dear” (this was in answer to a distant roar 
that shook the ground, and set half the church bells in the city 
jingling); “ it is only Mrs. Lioness—don’t be frightened.” 

“Well, Mr. Lion,” said I, “ we must try to reform these things— 
you know that I am in some little authority here?” 

“Yes; when I first heard you were made dictator, Captain Strong- 
ways, I thought there might be a change for the better. But I 
find you are only like the rest. You take up the changes that are 
popular and pleasant, and dare not touch the really vital evils.” 

“ Dare not, indeed!” I exclaimed. “ Really, sir, if you were not 
the British Lion . 

He set up a great roar of a laugh that might have been heard to 
Paris—his manners certainly do want softening. When he had done, 
“No offence, Dictator,” he said, “but really you don’t know how 
ridiculous you looked just then. Now do be reasonable. Are you 
not beyond all measure proud of being flattered and befooled by 
cheats like your Alderman Fitz-Noodle, who sells tea-dust at eighteen- 
pence a pound, and advertises it as the best tea in the world? Come, 
now.” 

I was a good deal conscience-struck now ; and after a pause I re 
plied: “ Well, there is something in what you say,I confess. I am 
too proud of my popularity, and have been hitherto afraid to meddle 
with the worst abuses. But I will—TI really will, cost what it may. 
Now, just you put off your voyage for a month or so, there’s a good 
fellow, and you shall see for yourself.” 

By reiterating such promises, I at last prevailed on him to stay till 
the next steamer, on condition of the government paying his forfeited 
passage-money. He therefore took his way back to his old quarters ; 
and I—but indeed I never quite knew how I got to the palace ; only 
the housemaid found me in the morning lying on the breakfast-room 
sofa with my boots on. 





= * 


“ Mary, what time is it?” said I to the housemaid. 
“Seven o’clock, your Excellency ; and I want to do the room, if 
you please.” 
“ Yes, all right ; hard work this governing a great natiop, Mary ; 
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robs one of one’s natural rest, you see—obliged to sleep in one’s 
clothes, or anyhow. And, bless me, what a head-ache I have got!” 

“ No doubt, sir; but, beg pardon, sir, if it had been anybody but 
your Excellency, I should have thought it was the whisky, sir.” 

“ Oh, no, no, no, Mary—pray don’t let such a notion get abroad— 
might do England harm. Has anything been seen of the British Lion 
this morning?” . 

“The British Lion, sir?” 

“ Ah, I suppose I must have been dreaming. Never mind.” 

I went therefore, had a bath, and sat down to my breakfast and 
the Times. The first thing I saw was a glowing article on the ban- 
quet and ‘our Great Dictator,’ comparing me to Cromwell, Wash- 
ington, &e. I secretly owned the justice of the comparison, and 
glowed as I cast my eye down the page and caught such swelling 
phrases, as ‘ the unprecedented grandeur of Great Britain,’ ‘laurels 
imperishably green,’ and ‘an immortality of good renown. They 
even carried me to the Elysian shades (no thanks to them for that— 
I beg to inform the Times I am not yet fifty), and made me “sup with 
Solon, with Lycurgus, with Plato, Aristides, and others of the ,illus- 
trious dead.” 

“T wish I had not met that confounded Lion,” I said to myself. 
“It is very hard—just when I had got things ship-shape and com- 
fortable. However, as I have passed my word to him, here goes for 
a little unpopularity—Hercules and the Augean stable, and that sort 
of thing. But bother Hercules all the same, say I.—NMr. Secretary, 
give orders to all the chief tradesmen in London to meet me to-mor- 
row in St. James’ Hall at one o'clock, punctual to a minute.” 

When I entered, the Hall was densely packed, but the crowds rose 
like one man and cheered me for many minutes before they would 
allow me to speak. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, at last, “this is very kind, and I hope you 
will always continue your kindness to me. Since I saw you, I have 
determined to carry out another great idea. You no doubt feel, 
better than I can myself, that Commerce is the main-spring of our 
greatness, and that a wise ruler ought to devote himself to the de- 
velopment and protection of Commerce. [Applause.] Now for this 
purpose nothing seems to have been so effectual as holding exhibitions 
on a large scale. Commenced by Albert the Good, and supported by 
you, such exhibitions have been approved by all nations. I propose, 
gentlemen, to hold another great international exhibition.” [Great 
applause, and a voice, “ We'll make it a success.” 

“But, gentlemen, I have never been content with repeating the 
labours of other men. I wished to have not merely an exhibition, but 
an exhibition of an entirely new kind. At first this seemed difficult. 
We have had exhibitions of paintings, of manufactures, of eatables, 
of inventions—of all trades together and each trade separately—in- 
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ternational exhibitions—metropolitan exhibitions—local exhibitions. 
What was there left to exhibit ?” 

“Hold them all over again,” cried some one. 

“It occurred to me, however, that there was one great branch of 
our national industry which had always been strangely forgotten and 
passed by. Yet it is a branch in which I venture to say Great Bri- 
tain is at this day paramount among the nations of the world—a 
branch in which the skill, the daring, the ingenuity, and the money- 
making power of our race have easily distanced all competitors. It 
is a branch too to which almost all of you can contribute without 
trouble. Of this branch, therefore, I propose to hold an Exhibition 
on a colossal scale.” 

I was stopped by thunders of applause. After which Alderman 
Fitz-Noodle jumped up and begged leave to interrupt my speech for 
moment, while he proposed, amidst great enthusiasm, that before I 
spoke another word, all present should put down their names to 
guarantee the expenses of the Great Dictator’s Exhibition. And a 
list was soon handed up to me with the names of numerous city 
magnates, who had promised to subscribe some 10/., some 1007. and 
some 1000/7. I then resumed after thanking them. 

“Well, gentlemen, little then remains for me to say, except that I 
am sure you will all recognise the importance, the novelty, and the 
usefulness of my proposed exhibition, when I mention its exact nature. 
It will be, gentlemen, a grand International Exhibition of Adulterated 
Goods, with the name of the Adulterators attached to each case in 
large and imposing letters. And every care, I assure you, will be 
taken by skilful analysts to make the nature of the adulteration in 
each case as conspicuous as possible.” 

Alas! where was now the applause? What meant that dead 
silence, that pale, half-frightened, half-angry look on the sea of faces, 
each of which gazed stolidly up to me, as if I were some great mes- 
merist who had fascinated them ? 

“Tn conclusion, gentlemen—as I see you are tired or unwell—I 
may say that it will not be necessary for you to give yourselves much 
trouble about sending specimens of your goods. My officers have al- 
ready been round to each of your shops and purchased the necessary 
samples, which are already in the analysts’ hands and will be exhi- 
bited in due course with your names and full particulars.” 

I am sorry to say the meeting broke up in confusion ; but, with 
my usual obstinacy, I carried out the scheme and made it a success. 
Indeed, we soon found that in magnitude it would throw all previous 
exhibitions into the shade. We were, therefore, obliged to occupy 
not only all the vast buildings at South Kensington, but Exeter Hall 
and the nine other largest rooms in the metropolis besides; for almost 
every tradesman had a number of adulterated articles, and I wished to 
exhibit a small specimen of each. 
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Mr. Cole kindly gave me his invaluable assistance in classifying the 
various articles, but as Mr. Lowe was known to have a penchant 
for doing disagreeable things, I gave the supreme management to that 
gentleman. 

The mode of arrangement in the exhibition I may illustrate by 
a single case—that of my warm-hearted friend Alderman Fitz- 
Noodle. 

First, marked No. 1, came his own advertisement of the “ Eighteen- 
penny tea, unrivalled for purity and excellence in the world. No 
other is genuine. Be in time. This was printed in large letters, with 
the Alderman’s name and address specially prominent. 

Under this, No. 2, was a pound of the tea as sold to the public. 

No. 3 was another pound of the same tea resolved by my chemists 
into its constituent parts, each of which was placed in a neat little « 
porcelain tray, labelled ‘‘ Substance—sloe leaves, 8 oz. ; warehouse- 
dust, 5 0z.,” &e. “ Colouring matter—Prussian blue,” &c. 

No. 4 was merely a label mentioning the “ Place of manufacture, 

London ;” and “ Cost price to the Alderman, 2d. a pound.” 

Lastly, No. 5, was another label summing up the great “ Result” 

of the Alderman’s ingenuity, in two divisions, viz.— 


“1, Result to the purchaser—loss of appetite, nervousness, ema- 
ciation and death, if persisted in. 


“2. Result to the alderman :— 


A carriage and pair with a splendid country-house. 
A fortune of 100,000J. in the funds. 
A seat in parliament. 
A bishop standing godfather to his children. 
The certainty of the Mayoralty. 
The universal respect of his countrymen. 
Go and do thou likewise.” 


The same plan was followed out in the case of every exhibitor. 

Another novel feature of the Exhibition was, that in each depart- 
ment I appvinted two clever and experienced persons, one as pur- 
chaser, one as salesman, to illustrate practically the various sagacious 
tricks by which fortunes are made in that branch of business. Thus, 
in the linendrapers’ department, a girl employed by me would act the 
part of a lady-purchaser, and would ask the salesman for a shawl 
which was offered in the window at a guinea. He, pleading a 
reluctance to ‘disarrange the window,’ would endeavour to pass 
off on her another shawl of half the value, but which he assured her 
was exactly the same as the first. He would detain her as long as 
possible, placing other goods before her meanwhile to tempt her ; and 
the spectators were much amused at his various tricks and strata- 
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gems, which generally ended by the bewildered lady leaving the shop 
not only without what she wanted, but with a number of articles she 
had not the least use for, and which she could ill afford to buy ; 
especially, as they were charged double their worth on account of the 
plate-glass and other splendours of the establishment. But then each 
was ‘a wonderful bargain,’ or ‘ part of a° bankrupt’s stock,’ or ‘the 
remnant from a fire, and never before offered at the price,’ or at least 
‘ suited her complexion exactly.’ 

Tnis kind of acting gave great pleasure to the crowds who flocked 
_ to the Exhibition, and who had no doubt seen similar tricks per- 
formed a thousand times on themselves. Here, however, the 
wizard played his tricks above-board, for the very purpose of ex- 
posing them. 

But, indeed, the rogueries and unblushing tricks practised in almost 
every trade were found to be so numerous and so subtle, that I do 
not think we are able, even with a large staff of assistants, to expose 
above a hundredth part of them ; and yet this small part took five 
thick octavo volumes to describe. I will simply say, therefore, that the 
number of visitors to the Exhibition was unprecedented, though very 
few of them were tradesmen. ll the foreigners agreed that, in the 
special branches here brought under their notice, Great Britain was 
without a competitor ; and many American merchants in particular 
were pleased to tell me, that they had got numerous trade hints 
from the Exhibition, which would be new and useful even in their 
country. 

Such was my Exhibition, which certainly did some good ; for many 
of the worst cheats and adulterators lost their business in con- 
sequence, while others were deterred from practising their tricks by 
the fear of a similar exhibition being held again. I turned my 
attention, therefore, to the other classes that fatten on the poor. 
For instance, I reduced the public-houses to a reasonable number ; 
and as it seemed to be the profits of the several middle-men which 
raised so exorbitantly the price of the poor man’s meat, fish, coal, 
&c., I appointed public salesmen, at fixed salaries, to each of our 
markets. The salesman’s business at Billingsgate, for example, was 
to receive all fish sent to him from the provinces, dispose of it 
directly by public auction without charge, and remit the full price 
obtained to the fisherman who sent the fish. Thus, this last honest 
fellow got most of the profit, as the risk of his occupation deserved ; 
whereas, before, I had seen fresh cod-fish sold in Whitby market at 
3d. or 3d. per pound (which was all the poor fishermen got), while 
the same fish would be sold retail in London at 9d. or 10d. a pound 
—being the moderate profit in one day (reckoning a penny a pound 
for railway carriage), of at least 1500 per cent., divided between the 
several middlemen and the retail fishmonger. But, by my system, 
the profits which the middlemen lost, went direct to the public: so 
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that butcher’s meat dropped from 16d. to 8d., fish from ls. to 4d., 
and many other things in the like degree. 

I must not forget to add, that most of the fish was sold by auction 
to the retail fishmongers, but a certain part to the public in very 
small lots, so that any private person who cared to have his fish 
really cheap had now only to go to Billingsgate for it, and, except 
for railway carriage, could really buy his fish direct from the 
fisherman. 

But oh, my poor popularity! I was at a discount in the city—at 
zero in every shop—and roared at, stamped at, drunk at, in every 
pothouse throughout the land. 


* = 


I was now overwhelmed with deputations of another kind—depu- 
tations to grumble, deputations to remonstrate, deputations to 
threaten. Prominent among them was a large one from the Licensed 
Victuallers, which was very fierce and noisy. 

“ You have closed half our houses,” said they ; “ as to the others, you 
have restricted our hours, damaged our business, lessened our profits. 
Your excellency must see that immense compensation is necessary.” 

“T have never denied it,” I answered. ‘How many public- 
houses and beer-shops are there in Great Britain?” 

“There are no exact returns, but we estimate them at 150,000 at 
least.” 

“ And the quantity of wine, spirits, and beer drunk this last year 
on the premises ?” 

“ Well, say 20,000,0007. in value—and now, your excellency, not 
above half that amount is drunk. Compensation, your excellency ! 
You must see what large compensation is necessary !” 

“T do see it, I tell you: and if you will have a moment’s patience 
and sit down, gentlemen, I will reckon it up, now that you have 
kindly supplied me with the data.” 

Accordingly, I took a pen and wrote out my calculation, and 
handed it to them. (See opposite page.) 

“The account for compensation therefore, gentlemen,” said I, 
“seems to leave you owing us nearly 215,000,000/.: and, though I 
do not wish to be hard on you, I shall certainly be glad to have the 
money as soon as you can make it convenient to pay.” 

The deputation vanished. 

** 

I had now dealt pretty effectually, I thought, with some of the 
trades which grew rich on cheating and corruption. But a great 
number remained, which, though honest in themselves, were either 
injurious to the physique of our race, or tended to overburden our 
crowded country with a population simply useless. To these I re- 
solved to devote the month of office which still remained to me. 
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First and foremost was the great Cotton question. No, my dear 
Mr. Bright, not the question whether sea-island is scarce, or Surat an 
eighth of a farthing too high—but the far more important question, 
whether Cotton is to be allowed any longer to stunt the growth, 
hollow the cheeks, and wither the limbs of 3,000,000 of our popula- 
tion—whether Cotton is worth having at the price. As to the fact, 
five minutes in any manufacturing town will show you the puny, 
sickly, degenerate weaklings that Cotton makes of all it employs. 

Granted, that Cotton brings gold—what is the gold worth if the 
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getting of it takes away our health? A nation poor but strong is a 
better and happier nation than one which is weak and rich. 

Impressed with these ideas, gladly would I have tried, if I could 
find no milder remedy, even to drive away this pernicious manu- 
facture from our soil altogether. I would have said: “ Let our mills 
perish sooner than our nation ; let other countries take the trade if 
they will—I wish them joy of it; it has done us harm enough 
already.” But my time was short ; while the interests involved were 
so vast that even Richard Strongways shrank from the task. He 
leaves it to the statesmen of the future with his best compliments, 

I contented myself, therefore, with walling off Lancashire from the 
rest of the empire (I found a twenty-foot wall sufficient), and re- 
stricting as much as possible the communication and marriage of the 
inhabitants with the people of other counties. I hoped in this way 
to prevent, at least in some measure, their alarming physical de- 
generacy from spreading. 

Against other injurious trades, however, I took stronger measures. 
Some I put down altogether ; and in others, such as match-making 
(not the kind of match-making dear to the feminine mind, but the 
matches Mr. Lowe managed to set in a blaze), in these I forbade the 
employment of any person except those who were crippled, blind, or 
deformed—for I considered the lives of such persons of little national 
value, and, if they could earn a trifle to support themselves, why, it 
was so much the better. 

What became then of the poor fellows thus thrown out of employ- 
ment? I shipped them off to the Colonies at once, sir, with their 
wives and families, that there might be no useless burden on the 
nation. I saw scores of government vessels lying idle, and I em- 
ployed them for the purpose, without the voyage costing the emigrants 
or the nation a penny. I took the same course with the street Arabs, 
flunkies, toadies, and all persons that had neither means nor work. 
Oh, London was wonderfully cleared, I can tell you. But I provided 
land for them in the colonies, and made men of them. 

“ But did you do nothing for ws, then, Captain Strongways?” says 
a gentler voice. My dear madam, how could you think I should for- 
get you? No: I considered your ‘rights’ and sympathised with 
your ‘claims.’ I even found out a new profession for you, one which 
I believe you have not yet aspired to—guess what it was—ah, you 
give it up? Well, I made a Decree that for the future at least half 
the Clergy should be women. 

“ Oh, thank you, Captain Strongways.” 

Yes, what man can soothe, or encourage, or persuade people to 
virtue, as you can? Don’t tell me. Besides, every one says there is 
no getting gentlemen to attend church now-a-days ; but think how 
they will flock to hear a pretty lady-curate preach her first sermon. 
Indeed, madam, I consider this the very wisest of all my wise 
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measures. But,ah me! you should have heard what the Record and 
Guardian said about it—and the fashionable curates—and as for the 
bishop of , well, I'll not mention names—but really, madam, I 
have heard that he positively swore at me. He did indeed. 





* * 
* 


It was the last morning of my reign. At noon my power was to 
end—my popularity was over long since. “ By Jove, how glad Iam ! 
I would not be dictator another six months for any money,” I thought 
as I lighted my cigar after breakfast. 

“ Your excellency,” said a hurried messenger coming in ; that was 
the bore of it—one could never have a quict puff at one’s cigar, or 
mix oneself a little toddy, without some infernal fellow bringing one 
a telegram, or a most important bit of business just at that very 
moment of all others. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“Your excellency, seven ship-loads of the men you were sending 
to Australia have refused to embark, have seized arms and are march- 
ing on the palace. Half London has joined them, shouting, ‘Down 
with the Dictator—tear him to pieces.’ They will be here in half an 
hour—your excellency must fly at once.” 

“Oh, no; I shall remain dictator till twelve,” said I; so I tele- 
graphed to the Horse-Guards, and had 5000 or 6000 troops drawn up 
in front of the palace before the mob arrived. 

“ Your orders are simple—take care that you execute them to the 
letter,” I said to the general in command. “ If any individual enters 
the palace grounds without permission, shoot him ; if a crowd comes 
in, mow them down with grape. We will have no Communist triumph 
while Richard Strongways is in office.” 

When the mob saw the troops and had heard my orders, they 
yelled—but stopped. 

“ And those behind cried ‘ Forward,’ 
But those in front cried ‘ Back !” 
So I occupied the rest of the morning in signing the last papers, and 
watching the mob from the balcony, as I strolled about and smoked. 

What hundreds of thousands there were! And how they groaned 
and shook their fists when they saw me! “ Traitor to the people!” 
“ Bought by the Yankees!” “ You've ruined our trade.” “ Emigra- 
tion-monger,” “hypocrite,” “tyrant,” “slave!”—these were the 
least coarse of the terms in which they addressed me. I consoled 
myself with quoting to myself Horace’s “Justum et tenacem pro- 
positi virum ”—and laughed and waved my hand to them when they 
grew a little more violent than usual. 

As the last stroke of twelve thundered from the great clock-tower 
at Westminster, I ordered the troops to shoulder arms and march off, 
leaving the way clear for the mob. And as the troops filed out, the 
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others swarmed in by tens of thousands—on the ground floor—on 
the first floor—up to the second floor, where I stood by myself ina 
gallery to receive them. 

They crowded into the room below, and nearly yelled the roof off 
when they saw me only some twenty feet above them. “Ladders!” 
“A rope!” “Axes to break down the gallery-door !” Bang—bang— 
bang they went at this door which I had taken care to secure, and 
which I knew was strong enough to resist a good deal of hammering. 
Meanwhile, I secured a hearing by an appeal to my friend Mr. Billings 
to remember the five pounds I had given him. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “while you are breaking down the door, you 
will perhaps allow me a few last words, by way of giving an account 
of my stewardship. I found the country overburdened with debt, 
population, and dishonesty. I have shown you the way of gradually 
emancipating yourselves from these evils. I have also pointed out to 
you that the great problem of the day is not to increase our riches 
and our comforts, but the physical strength and moral well-being 
of our race. Some methods of doing this I have already put in 
practice.” 

“ Bang—bang—bang !” went the door by way of applause. 

“It remains to be seen whether your ministers will have the 
sagacity, and you the moral courage, to carry on these reforms. Our 
present diseases cannot be cured by the peddling statesmanship of 
late years. And if you fail to see this, you will be swept off the 
earth by some rougher and stronger race, as you will richly deserve 
to be.” 

‘“‘ Bang—bang—bang !” 

“In conclusion, gentlemen—as the hinges seem giving way—l 
bid you farewell; and since many of you seem so kindly interested 
in my welfare, I assure you that you need be under no alarm for me. 
I am off for a cruise to New Zealand” [roars of sarcastic laughter]. 
“Fact, gentlemen ; and if we do not meet again, the fault will be 
quite your own. Would it also interest you to hear that, as a 
feeble attempt at imitating your Communistic glories, I have had the 
palace mined, and perchance in half a minute it will be, like myself, 
in the air? Adieu, gentlemen—aw revoir.” 

My question hoaxed them completely, and glorious was the 
‘skedaddle’ that followed! I myself, however, as the door was 
falling, sprang to a rope suspended through a trap-door, and in a 
second was in a balloon on the palace-roof, with the wind fair for my 
yacht at the Nore. In another second we were five hundred feet 
above the building, and I had waved a last adieu to crowd, palace, 
and Dictatorship. 

















